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LETTER OF HERNANDO DE SOTO, WITH A. FAC-SIMILE 
OF HIS SIGNATURE. 


Tue inclosed letter of instructions directed by Hernando de Soto to his agent, exists on two 
sides of half a sheet of long paper, exactly as transcribed. It was written, no doubt, in Spain, in the 
year 1536 or 1537, as the Captain left Peru at the beginning of the civil broils, in which, according 
to Carate, he had already taken part as a friend of Almagro. Probably at the time he did not 
know the fate of the expedition of Narvaez, as that was first heard of on the 22d of July, 1536, by 
the arrival at Mexico of four survivors, and thence was made known to the Emperor through the 
letters of the Viceroy Mendoga. Before the arrival of Cabeca de Vaca in Spain, who reached Lis- 
bon, as he tells us, the 9th of August, 1537, the capitulation to Soto, which bears date the 20th of 
April previous, had been signed ; and thus finding the Adelantamiento of Florida already disposed of, 
he subsequently sought and obtained the government of La Plata. The original paper has, 
within a short time, been purchased by the National Library. The signature alone is the hand 
writing of Soto. B. 8. 


Maprip, March 31, 1858. 


MUY MAG.°° SENOR. 


r Enloq bra md me a de hazer md es lo siguiente 

r de sseiscientas leguas que franco pigarro tiene desde 
santiago q encomyenga su governacion hasta las my 
nas de collao que partyo termyno con don diego de almag° 
como por una capitulacion gq entre ambos se hizo parece 
ra se le an de quytar del princypio de su gobernacion 
hasta la billa de san miguel q puede aver asta cien 
leguas porg desde esta dha villa la buelta de pana 
ma se me mydan segun de como su magestad fuere ser 
vydo de me dar en governacion pues esto que yo di 
go lo mas esteril sin provecho de aqlla tierra e tengo 
yo q ay por el quito buena salyda la tierra adentro 
para poder seruyr a su magestad por las provincias de 
donde binia pues su magestad no tyene dado al dho go 
vernador pigarro mas de dozientos setenta e cinco 
por provision, 
no aviendo lugar lo q dho tengo la governacion de gua 
timala con lic* para descubrir por la mar del sur 
con titulo de adelantado e concierto que su magestad 
me dara el dezeno de lo que descubriere por la mar 
a mi costa € congstare con titulo y perpetuo— 
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lo q bra md a de enbiar a negociar con su magestad 

por bia del sefi comendador mayor es lo siguyente » 

el abito de santiag para fernan ponce de leon y 

para mi. 

anse de poner en cabeca del dho hernan ponce todos los 

yndios de repartimiento que el e yo por cedula de 

su magestad en aqlla tierra tenemos con las demas 

haziendas de casas e tierras perpetuos 

e si podiere ser con titulo. 

la governacion que se me proveyere si podiere ser 

perpetua y si no sea el termino q vra md pudiere sacar 

y quando vra md esta memoria aya comunycada y se 

ubiere aclarado donde ay mas dispusicion me dira 

la forma, q he de tener con estos sefiores del consejo 

sobre ello-Ie ansi mismo de lo que he de escrevir al mor 
* comendador mayor e quando. 


TRANSLATION, 


Very Maaeniricent Sr: 


That in which your worship is to favor me is as follows: 

In as much as His Majesty has not ceded to Francisco Pizarro more than two hun- 
dred and seventy-five leagues by Royal grant, of the six hundred which the said Governor Pizarro 
holds, from Santiago, whence begins his government, to the mines of Oallao, which divided his 
territory from that of Don Diego de Almagro, as will appear by an agreement made between them, 
will have to be taken off from the beginning of his government to the town of San Miguel, a dis- 
tance may be of one hundred leagues, which, from said town to Panama, supposing now His 
Majesty should be pleased to grant it to me in government, is the most sterile and unprofitable of 
that country, but am of opinion, that by way of Quito there is good opening into the interior, 
whereby to serve His Majesty in the provinces through which I came. Your worship not being 
able to get what I have set forth, will try then for the government of Guatemala, with permission 
to make discovery in the South Sea, and for the title of Adelantado, with concession from His 
Majesty of the tenth part of whatever I may at my own cost discover in the sea, and conquer, 
with patent, and to my successors. : 

‘ ag your worship will send to the Sefior Comendator to be negotiated with His Majesty, is as 
ollows: 
The robe of Santiago fo: Fernan Ponce de Leon, and also for me. 
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All the Indians of Apportionment which said Hernan Ponce de Leon and I hold by schedule 
from His Majesty, with other property in lands and houses,* in fee simple, and if possible 


with a title. 


Let the government that may be got for me be in perpetuity if possible, and if not, then for the 
longest term your worship may be enabled to secure: And when you shall have acted on these 
instructions, and discovered where is the best chance of success, you will let me know how I am 
to treat with these Lords of the council in the business, and what I am to write to the Senor 


Comendator, and when. 


PUBLIO LIBRARIES. 


FROM THE REPORT OF §8..F. HAVEN, LIBRARIAN 
OF THE AMERIOAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
The system on which public libraries are con- 
stituted in this country may be expected, sooner 
or later, to conform to the character of its 
people, and the civil and political condition of 
its communities. There is here no literary class 
concentrated around some great depository of 
general learning, and subsisting upon its aliment. 
It can hardly be said that there are any literary 
centres of marked predominance. Scholarship 
and authorship are as little localized, and as 
little monopelized by privileged bodies, as civil 
and political influence. Hence, while libraries 
of various kinds will be multiplied indefinitely, 
we may not look for such overgrown and un- 
wieldy collections as are found in European 
cities. Even ifthe creation of such were practi- 
cable, it is by no means certain that they would 
be desirable among ourselves; for while they 
tend to preserve, they also serve to conceal, a 
large amount of curious and useful information. 
More limited libraries, judiciously composed, 
kept well in hand, and thoroughly catalogued, 
are far more available for profit. Inordinate 
bulk is oppressive to management, and an ob- 
stacle almost insurmountable to facility of use. 
It is not improbable that existing theories for 
the formation of libraries will be somewhat 
modified, as a fruit of experience in their ad- 
ministration; that numbers and variety will be 
less regarded than fullness of information upon 
definite subjects; and that, by the adoption of 
different directions for effort, a more effective 
division of labor may be gained. Distance is 
now so slight a barrier to intercourse, that libra- 
ries possessing any peculiar character or advan- 
tages may be consulted with little trouble or 
expense wherever they are situated, especially 
when a knowledge of their contents shall be 
- placed at everybody’s command by the publica- 
tion of well-indexed and not too cumbrous or 
costly catalogues. 
Your Librarian ventures to express the opinion, 
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though with great diffidence, that if our univer- 
sities, for example, while not absolutely refusing 
any species of literature that comes in their way, 
should devote their energies and their means 
more exclusively to the assembling of purely 
scientific and purely literary works, complete in 
their series, with such standard authorities in 
other classes of knowledge as the general student 
requires, they could find full employment for 
their resources, free themselves from much en- 
cumbrance in the management of their collec- 
tions, and promote the attainment of higher 
degrees of education. No deficiencies are so 
sensibly felt by American scholars as the inade- 
quate supply of scientific manuals, old and new ; 
the imperfect provision for classical studies; 
and the absence of a varied, extensive, and well- 
associated range of belles-lettres. To meet these 
wants seems to be the proper mission of an aca- 
demical library ; and it is of doubtful expediency 
to divert its attention from a legitimate purpose 
to matters that must of necessity absorb more 
or less of space, more or less of pecuniary cost, 
and more or less of valuable time, but do not 
yield advantages peculiar to the place, or that 
may not be greater in a different connection. 

The same principle, if a true one, is also appli- 
cable to athenwums and city libraries, whose 
proper spheres of usefulness are determined by 
the purposes for which they are established. 
The preterred claims that those purposes present, 
and positive wants of a well-known character, 
have the first right to be provided for, and can- 
not equitably be superseded or deferred on ac- 
count of things that, to them, are less appro- 
priate or less important. 

The moral of these considerations may not 
affect the question of receiving miscellaneous 
contributions gratuitously offered to any institu- 
tion. It applies to the expenditure of money, 
whether for purchase, or for care and accommo- 
dation ; and to the advisability of discrimination 
on the part of donors, who may be supposed to 
desire to place their particular gifts where they 
will be not only most acceptable, but most ser 
viceable. 


* The words se an de dar, to be given, are driven through with the pen. 
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These remarks have also a bearing upon the 
subject of the advancement of bibliographical 
science, in which all our libraries are interested. 
It is a great object to secure not only the proper 
association of different classes of intellectual 
productions, but to facilitate the process of 
bringing their individual components to the 
knowledge of men. A judicious distribution 
will evidently conduce to that result; and from 
the catalogues of special collections, which are 
more likely to be made, and more likely to be 
complete, in their particular lines, than those of 
miscellaneous libraries, we may ultimately rea- 
lize the achievement of a bibliographical guide, 
comprising books of all descriptions, and refer- 
ring to the libraries in which particular works 
are to be found, such as Prof. Jewett has con- 
ceived, and Mr. Stevens, in some of its depart- 
ments, attempted to execute. 

It may be asked, What position does the li- | 
brary of this society ocoupy among the different 
provinces thus assigned to different institutions? 
The inquiry is often made in reference to the 
kind of accessions most desired, and it may be 
answered in general, but sufficiently definite 
terms. 

Some persons suppose that antiquity is a} 
necessary ingredient in a book suitable to be 
presented to this institution; others imagine 
that it should at least relate to a period of the 
past that is remote or obscure; while some re- 
gard an aspect of age and infirmity as a proper 
qualification for admittance. 

In fact, no collections are of necessity so mis- 
cellaneous as those that embrace the multiform 
details of historical research. The special func- 
tions of this association are comprehended in 
the terms “ archwological or antiquarian, ethno- 
logical, and historical; and in these depart- 
ments, its province is the American continent. 
In the first place, then, foreign literature and 
science are directly appropriate to the designs 
of the institution only so far as they relate in 
some way to this country. In the second place, 
works of abstract science, and the literature of 
belles-lettres and the fine arts, become important 
for possession only when the period of their 
contemporary use is past, and they are simply 
parts or exponents of the scientific or literary 
history of the country. 

It is also true that our society cannot pretend 
to foster classical learning, or to collect its pro- 
ductions, except so far as they are related to the 
annals of American education. 

Thus, a diversity sufficiently obvious distin- 
guishes the library of this society from those of | 
collegiate, literary, and scientific associations. | 
From local historical libraries, it differs in the 





wider range of its obligations. Everything that 
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embraces a historical American fact, national or 
local, ancient or modern, whether political or 
religious, or industrial, personal, or pertaining 
to bodies of men, or in any way statistical, it is 
incumbent on the society, to the extent of its 
ability, to secure from being lost or forgotten; 
and, in common with similar institutions, it may 
be supposed to be better adapted to that forn 
of public service than those having different ana 
paramount responsibilities. 

It would seem to follow from these considera- 
tions, if they are just ones, that academical insti- 
tutions should not spend their efforts upon the 


| minor materials of history which it is the prov- 


ince of historical societies to collect; that popu- 
lar libraries should not purposely cumber their 
shelves with classes of works that but few 
readers will appreciate ; and, in general, that no 
institution should emulously strive to pursue, as 
objects of effort, specialties that are not accord- 
ant with its nature and uses. 

Of course, no rigid limitation can be prescribed 
for the kinds of books that, in any case, are to 
be sought or received. The lines of distinction 
must be, and should be, to a certain extent, 
overstepped in all directions ; but the distinction 
itself is easy to be recognized, both in theory 
and in practice. 

The idea of a universal library is believed to 
be a relic of an age, and a condition of things, 
different from our own, when books were fewer, 
readers and writers more concentrated, and 
intercommunication more difficult. It is humbly 
conceived, that the present vast multitude of 
the printed results of intellectual labor, infinite 
in variety, requires not so much aggregation, as 
to be simplified, classified, specialized, under 
separate administrations, in order effectually to 
supply the needs and favor the convenience of 
students; and it is under this view of the sub- 
ject that institutions like our own may expect 
to be estimated according to their just value. 


LETTER FROM SAMUEL ADAMS 
TO JEREMIAH POWELL. 

I send you for publication, if you think best, 
the following copy of an autograph letter of 
Samuel Adams, addressed to the Hon. Jeremiah 
Powell, ‘‘ President of the Honorable Council of 
the Massachusetts Bay.” o 1. 

ELMWOOD. 


Dear Sir:—I Did myself the Honor, a few 
Days ago, of joining with my Colleagues in 
acknowledging your Letter to us of the 5th of 
November last, as it related to the Disposition 
of a Quantity of Flour purchased on Account of 


the State of Massachusetts Bay. I beg Leave to 
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refer you to one Letter which will be forwarded 
by this opportunity. The five hundred Dollars 
therein mentioned as received by me were car- 
ried to the Credit of the State in my Account, 
settled the last Winter. Since my Arrival here 
in July, I have availed myself of the Practice of 
the Delegates of every State, by applying to 
Congress for a Warrant on their Treasurer for a 
Sum of Money to pay the extravagant though 
necessary Expense of living. I propose to repeal 
this Application as there may be occasion for it, 
until I shall be directed differently, or to the 
Contrary, and shall credit the sum so received in 
my next Account. 

T am informed that the General Assembly 
have been pleased to appoint me one of their 
Delegates in Congress for the year 1779. This 
repeated Mark of Confidence in me is indeed 
flattering. The Duties of the Department are 
arduous and pressing. I will never decline the 
Service of my Country ; but my Health requires 
telaxation, and at this Period of my Life my In- 
clination would lead me to wish to be employed 
in a more Limited Sphere. I will, nevertheless, 
continue to act in Congress to the utmost of my 
Ability in Pursuance of the Powers and Instrue- 
tions with which I am honored; in Hopes that 


relieved by one of my absent Colleagues, or some 


other Gentleman, and be permitted to retire to | 


my Family. 
Regard to the General Assembly. 
Sir, your Honor’s most obedient 
9 ; 
and very humble Servant, 
Sam. ADAMS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 1, 1778. 


The Honorable Jeremiah Powell, Esq., President of the 
Honorable the Council of Massachusetts Bay. 


LETTER OF GEN. HENRY LEE. 


Dear Sir: I send inclosed a copy of an ori- 
ginal letter in my possession of Gen. Henry Lee, 


which, I believe, has never been published, and | 


as it contains much of interest relative to his 


work entitled “The Memoirs of the Southern | 


Campaign,” it may not perhaps be deemed 


unworthy of a place in the columns of your va- | . 
2s I a |tended from 


luable magazine. 
7, H. M. 
New York, May 11. 


ALEXxA., March 10th, ’11. 


Dear Sir: I received yesterday yr favor of | 


the 2d, & thank you for yr pledged aid in bring- 
ing the Memoirs of the Southern War to publi- 
cation, 

Anxious to set out to the W. Indies for my 
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|through Jersey, & 
as the Monéh of April next will complete another | 
full year of my Residence here, I shall then be | 
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health, the sooner you can bring the affair to 
conclusion the better. 

This work was begun in a degree as soon as 
we heard of the death of General Greene, the 
history of whose exploits, some of us who had 
served under him were, from a conviction of 
their importance, & a grateful respect for the 
actor, solicitous to transmit faithfully and fairly 
to posterity. Inthe course of events, the task 
fell upon me, and I have, throughout the execu- 
tion of it, derived very substantial aid from 
many of my brother officers. 

I cannot venture to express an opinion as to 
the manner in which the work has been finished, 
but I indulge a hope that it will take a great run 
when published. 

I selected the first of 1777 as the epoch of my 
memoirs, because I wished by taking a summary 
view of the operations in the North from that 
period, to invest my readers with a full under- 
standing not only of the events which at all 
bear upon the southern war, but with the charae- 
ters who thereafter took a leading part on that 
theatre. Thus the Saratoga campaign, the bat- 
tles of Brandywine & Germantown, with the 
reductions of forts Mercer & Mifilin, the retreat 
the battle of Monmouth 
came into view—military & political remarks 
arise everywhere throughout the work—jast I 
trust, candid and impartial I am sure. 

Having passed thro’ this preparatory part, 
| we come to the main object the southern war, 
which is treated at large, & opens much new 
matter. The work concludes with the war in 
the south, & consists of two octavo volumes, 
| with maps, and if possible, the heads of all the 
characters of both army whose actions merit 
the distinction. 

I believe I have answered all your enquirys, 
and I hope you may be enabled to progress in 
yr friendly intentions. 

I am, dear sir, 
Truely yr friend, & 
Obliged ob. ser’t, 
H. Ler. 


THE HURON LANGUAGE. 


The nations now styled Huron-Iroquois, ex- 
Lake Huron to Carolina, sur- 
| rounded on all sides by Algonquin tribes, from 
whom they differed essentially and widely in 
manners, customs, political ideas, and warlike 
| skill. Language, the true key to ethnology, 
shows them to be a distinct race; and a very 
| little familiarity with the Huron and the Algon- 
quin, enables the student to point with certainty 
| to the localities occupied by even small bands 
| of the race, As though the rapid and the cata- 
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ract harmonized with their own impetuous and 
overbearing nature, this race loved the spots 
where the rivers that seek the wide Atlantic 
plunge down the rocky steeps that separate one 
plateau from another. The word Caughnawaga 
alone thus enables us to trace them from the St. 
Lawrence to the Chesapeake; for New York 
has its Caughnawaga, Pennsylvania its Cone- 
wago, and Maryland its Connewingo, names 
which the Huron shows most appropriate to the 
loealities, but which Algic scholars explain not. 

The Huron nation proper lay in a small dis- 
trict near the lake that still bears their name, 
but which the early French styled, as they gazed 
in wonder over its isle-dotted expanse, the Fresh- 
Water Sea. Among them, the Recollect and 
Jesuit Missionaries first began their labors of 
conversion and civilization. Men of education, 
they studied and reduced to rule the language, 
that never before had been fettered by writing. 
These grammatical studies, begun about 1620, 
continued down to the close of the last century, 
and form a rich body of material for a thorough 
knowledge of the language. 

A vocabulary may be gleaned by an intelli- 
gent traveller; a missionary, after a few years’ 
stay, may compile a grammar. Yet, it is evi- 
dent, that such works must be anything but safe 
guides. <A language of a stock radically differ- 
ent from our own, is not to be acquired and 
mastered with any such facility. 

For the Huron, we have fortunately the labors 
of a succession of intelligent men, improving for 
a century and a half on the knowledge acquired 
by the first of their number. Their later works, 
summing up the result of such long and repeated 
investigations, may well be accepted as complete 
and accurate. 

Of works on and in the Huron language, so 
far as known, the following is a list : 

1. Vocabulary given by Cartier, which is, 
however, as probably Mohawk. 

2. Vocabulary given by the Recollect Sagard, 
in his ‘Grand Voyage au Pays des Hurons.” 

3. Ledesma’s Catechism in Huron, translated 
by Father John Brebeuf, of the Society of Jesus, 
and published in Champlain’s Voyages, as issued 
in 16382. 

4, Brebeuf’s Huron Grammar; 5. Garnier’s 
Huron Grammar, both referred to by Chaumonot 
in his life, but now lost. 

6. Lalemant’s Principles of the Huron Lan- 
guage, referred to by Jaques, in one of his let- 
ters; also lost. 

7. Chaumonot’s Grammar, written in Latin, 
and long preserved at the Mission of Lorette, 
near Quebec, where one portion of the nation 
settled after their expulsion from Huronia. This 
work was the great authority with the French 
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missionaries, and was studied by all intended for 
the Huron-lroquois missions, the dialectic varia- 
tions being subsequently acquired. It is conse- 
quently often referred to in published and un- 
published letters during the last century. 

This important work was translated by John 
Wilkie, Esq., and published in the second volume 
of the Transactions of the Literary and Histori- 
cal Society of Quebec (94-198.) 

Another band of the Hurons roamed far and 
wide: we find them on the Noquet Islands in 
Lake Huron; at Lapointe, on Lake Superior— 
journeying thence with Marquette to Michel- 
mackinac, where they abode for many years; 
thence to Detroit, where their stay was still 
longer; from this point, about a hundred years 
ago, they proceeded to Sandusky (#tsand+ske), 
and after seeing the banners of France and Eng- 
land both lowered, they journeyed to the west- 
ern territory, where, under their primitive name 
of Wyandots (#endats\, a small village still ex- 
ists. This band, from 1670 down to 1780, were 
more or iess constantly attended by Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, whose grammatical labors have hap- 
pily been spared us. These enable us to con- 
tinue our list. 

8. Racines Huronnes, or Radical Words of thie 
Huron Language, by Rev. Stephene Carheil, 
of the Society of Jesus. This manuscript forms 
two small duodecimo volumes, of 260 and 302 
pages. The plan of this work may be under- 
stood from what has been already said in this 
Magazine of the Racines Agniéres. The radical 
words are arranged under five conjugations, and 
the derivatives, with examples in many cases, 
given after each root or primitive. 

The work is properly in Latin, but as the de- 
finitions and the translation of the examples are 
given in French, the whole is a curious mosaic 
of the three languages. The copy here described 
was made, as appears by a date at the end, in 
1744. 

9. Racines Huronnes, by Rev. P. Potier, of 
the Society of Jesus (obiit, 1781). This is appa- 
rently a more methodical work of the same na- 
ture, forming one duodecimo volume, of 295 
closely-written pages, completed by the author 
on the 20th of September, 1751. 

10. Huron Grammar by the same, a manu- 
script of 105 pages. It seems based on Chaumo- 
not’s, many phrases being identical; but much, 
if not most, of it isnew. It is methodical, well- 
arranged, divided into chapters, and, in fact, a 
work which no time should be lost in putting 
into a permanent shape. 

After the Grammar, are some pages not num- 
bered, containing questions for one learning; & 
scheme of relationship with the various posses- 
sive adjectives, an abridgment of the Racines, 
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and, curiously enough, a census of the Huron 
village in 1745, with a very valuable list of In- 
dian tribes, English and French towns, ete., with 
their names in Huron and French. 

11. There also exists a small volume, compris- 


ing extracts from the Gospels, instructions, a | 


treatise on the existence of God, another on re- 
ligion, and some addresses to deputations, in 
some cases with a French or Latin version. 


The following is copied from the original MS., 
which is in some parts mouse-eaten. 
Cartes CAMPBELL. 
PererssurG, Va., 1858. 


“ EXHORTATIONS PREVIOUS TO INDEPENDENCE, BY 
COL. THEODORIO BLAND, JR.,” [1783]. 


As probably a few days will put an End to the 
dependence of this Colony (and to that of every 
one on this Continent), on Great Britain, I can- 
not but think it the duty of every good Citizen, 
to turn his thoughts to what must be the neces- 
sary, & Immediate consequence of the dissolu- 
tion of that now odious connection. I shall 
spare those execrations which an hated Despot- 
ism excites in every generous & feeling mind, 
& shall proceed to offer to my Countrymen, 
some hints respecting the formation of a Consti- 
tution, & mode of civil Government, that ap- 
pears to me most natural, and proper to be 
adopted at this Juncture. Its imperfections I 
am fully aware of, & that more than the Wis- 
dom of Lycurgus, is necessary * * * this, 
or any other plan, for perfection does not belong 
to human Institutions. Let us not Runaway 
with the Chimerical Idea that a Constitution, 
& all the Branches of civil polity is to be exe- 
cuted as soon as thought of. Let us not be 
discontented with our Representatives, if many 
imperfections are at first discovered in Building 
the Walls of that Edifice, which is to be the 
Habitation of Myriads yet unborn ; for them we 
have fought; for them we have Bled; for them 
we have resisted the Thunderbolts of Despotism. 
Let us be well satisfied to see the foundation 
secure, & Built on a rock, sh" we dig to the 
center to find it. But here it will be said, amid 
the Confusion of Civil Discord. how shall this 
be accomplished? I will answer;—let our 
municipal Laws be all temporary, enacted on 
the spur of the present occasion; Let Justice, 
mercy, and Magnanimity preside at their fabri- 
cation, & from them no lasting danger will 
arise; nay they will perhaps stand fair to be 
adopted into the future Code. To enact Laws 
without a Constitution, is like erecting strag- 
gling outworks and smal] redoubts without their 
being supported by a Citadel; or like expecting 
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1 . “ 
Energy from the hands, & other members of 


the body, without a heart, head, or the other 
vital powers. We have the Wisdom of Ages for 
our Guide; we have seen a Beautifull fabric 
Built by our Virtuous Ancestors; we have seen 
it kicked down by our Vicious Cotemporaries ; 
Luxury & (its Consequence) Corruption, is not 
less a certain Bane to every form of Govern- 
ment, than the Tooth of time is to the most 
Sumptuous Edifices of Egyptian Grandeur. 
Commerce is its purveyor, & unless ’tis guarded 
with * * * will, like the Grecian Wooden 
horse, undo those whom arms cannot conquer. 
Ido not mean to prohibit Commerce, but to 
make a Wise use of it. While a Nation remains 
uncorrupted by allurements, Their Virtue will 
be its Shield, & they may feast on the native 
inborn dainties of Peace, Industry, Hospitality, 
& friendship. A Cultivation of the Usefull 
arts and Sciences will follow; and a promotion 
of every real good be the natural consequence. 
Power and foreign Conquest make no part of 
the views of a Country struggling for its Liber- 
ties, or willing to maintain them. The social 
Virtues are the fruits of Innocence & simplicity. 
Let us promote these with ardor, & let every 
American be as famed for the love of them as 
the most celebrated Romans were, in the early 
ages of that stupendous republick. These must 
be the principles on which the Constitution we 
are about to found, must be laid, or else “like 
the baseless fabrick of a Vision, it will Vanish 
and leave not a wrack behind.” 

I will first apologise to such as may condemn 
my presumption, as an individual in Society, in 
offering a Crude set of Ideas on so important a 
subject, to the publick, & shall without further 
preface, proceed to throw out some outlines of 
a system on which the formation of a Constitu- 
tion may perhaps be attempted. I would pro- 
pose That there shall be an Instrument Drawn 
up, by the General representation of the Ameri- 
can People, (the Congress,) or if there be occa- 
sion, that they be reiinforced from each Colony 
with an additional Number of Members; which 
Instrument shall lay down, and ascertain the 
natural & indefeasible rights of Mankind, & 
shall be the Magna Charta of American Privi- 
ledges. This Bill of rights shall when formed 
be published for the perusal of the several states, 
for two months, & then revised & corrected 
& * * * andshall be extended to all Coun- 
tries under the Sun who are in league with 
* * * subject to all or to any of the Con- 
federated * * * whomaybe * * * 
under whatever denomination, whether as Colo- 
nies transplanted therefrom. &c., &e., 
to every member who shall be under the protec- 
tion of all or any of the said Colonies. In this 
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we sh” carefully peruse, & avail ourselves of 


the Institutions, to be found in the Magna 
Charta, Bill of Rights, &., and adapt them to 
our present circumstances. This sh” be rati- 
fied solemnly by a deputation of fifty at least of 
the wisest and ablest men to be sent from each 
of the Confederated powers; and Coppys thereof 
transcribed & kept as the most sacred deposit 
by each Colony, to be annually read at the 
meeting of their several Parliaments, and all the 
branches thereof, that they may not fall into 
disuse & oblivion ; and an omission of this cere- 
mony before entering on other business, sh” 
be sufficient of itself to abrogate all the future 
proceedings of that Parliament, & to disable the 
presiding member of such branch where such 
omission happen’d to continue in or hold any 


post or place under that Government ever after. 
* * * 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryitanp Hisrorioat Soorery.—April 1st. 
—tThe President, General J. Spear Smith, in the 
chair. 

After the reading and approval of the record, 
additions to the library and collections were 
announced as having been received since the last 
report, from Edmund Law Rogers, Wm. Alex- 
ander, Hon. J. Morrison Harris, Samuel G. 
Drake, of Boston, George H. Moore, Librarian 
N. Y. Hist. Society, Treasury department U. S., 
Charles W. Welsh, Dr. R. ©. Stiles, N. York 
State Library, Wm. Van Ness. 

Dr. Lewis H, Steiner, Secretary of the Local 
Committee of Arrangements, detailed the prepa- 
rations which had been made by the society 
and private individuals, for the reception and 
entertainment of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, to commence its 
annual session in Baltimore on the 28th inst. 

Mr. Streeter proposed some inquiries relative 
to the issue of the Chalmers shilling, in 1783. 

George Wm. Brown, Esq., in answer to in- 
quiry by the President, stated that the plan of 
the Peabody Institute had been adopted by the 
trustees, and gave a general description of the 
distribution of the apartments.— Adjourned. 

May 6th.—In the absence of the President, 
Brantz Mayer, Esq., was called to the chair. 

Donations were announced as having been re- 
ceived from Hon. Anthony Kennedy; Hon. J. 
Morrison Harris; U. 8. Treasury Department; 
Rev. Dr. Balch; Hon. Henry Winter Davis; Dr. 
Lewis H. Steiner; Dr. C. O. Cox, of Easton; Dr. 
J. G. Norwood; Dr. F. B. Hough, of Albany, 


N. Y.; Dr. Wm. Darlington, of West Chester, 
Pa. ; and Osmond Tiffany, of Springfield, Mass. 

Alexander Randall, Esq., of Annapolis, nomi- 
nated at the last meeting, was elected a corres- 
ponding member. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters 
from several gentlemen, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of certificates of election as corresponding 
members and returning thanks for the same. 

Mr. Streeter, as chairman of a committee to 
confer with the trustees of the Peabody Insti- 
tute, relative to the accommodations to be pro- 
vided for the Society in the building about to be 
erected, made a report, accompanied by resolu- 
tions expressive of approbation of the rooms 
provided for the transaction of the Society’s 
business, and urging the construction of a fire- 
proof room, for the reception and preservation 
of its valuable original documents and papers. 

The report was accepted; but on motion of 
Charles F. Mayer, Esq., the resolutions were 
laid on the table, to await the action of a com- 
mittee proposed by him to confer with the trus- 
tees relative to the relations which were to ex- 
ist between the trustees and the society, and the 
precise powers of each body in connection with 
the management of the Institute. Messrs. Charles 
F. Mayer, John H. B. Latrobe, Hon. Wm. F. 
Giles, Gen. J. Spear Smith, Rev. Dr. Dalrymple, 
Thomas D. Baird, and Capt. Robert Leslie, were 
appointed to serve as the committee. 

The society then adjourned. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Tue New Eneranp Historio-GEneALoGioat 
Soorrry.—(Officers, No. 2, p. 53). April Tth.— 
Quarterly meeting. The President, Samuel G. 
Drake, Esq., in the chair. 

The librarian, Mr. Holden, announced several 
valuable additions to the library. Rev. Mr. 
Riddel, the corresponding secretary, reported 
that he had received letters accepting member- 
ship from the following gentlemen, viz :—Rev. 
William T. Smithett, Rev. William P. Apthorp, 
Josiah W. Hubbard, Edmund T. Eastman, 
Charles B. Sherman, and Amos Baker, Esqrs., 
all of Boston, as resident, and Rev. Henry §. 
Clarke, of Philadelpliia, Pa., Frederic De Peyster, 
Esq., of New York, Francis B. Fogg, Esq., of 
Nashville, Tenn., Robert Townsend, Esq., of 
Albany, N. Y., John Dickson Bruns, M.D., of 
Charleston, S. ©., and William Dudley, Esq., of 
Madison, Wis., as corresponding members. 

Zacheriah Eddy, Esq., of Middleborough, then 
read a very interesting paper on Historic Gene- 
alogy, which he interspersed with numerous 
anecdotes of an historical character, and many 
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suggestions of interest and importance. The 
thanks of the society were presented to Mr. 
Eddy for his paper, and a copy was requested 
for the archives of the society. 

The President informed the society that Usher 
Parsons, M.D., of Providence, R. I., had made 
considerable progress in collecting the Indian 
names of places in Rhode Island, with their 
meaning, and suggested that it was important 
that a similar undertaking should be commenced 
in relation to other parts of New England. On 
motion of Mr. Kidder, a committee was ap- 
pointed to take such measures as they may 
deem proper for this purpose. Zacheriah Eddy, 
Esq., of Middleborough, Frederic Kidder, Esq., of 
Boston, Rev. Lucius R. Paige, of Cambridge- 
port, William Reed Deane, Esq., of Brookline, 
and John W. Parker, Esq., of Roxbury, were 
appointed said committee. 

Charles H. Morse, Esq., of Cambridgeport, 
read a letter dated October 80, 1727, from Rev. 
Benjamin Colman, of Boston, to his daughter 
Mrs. Jane Turell of Medford, relating to the 
great earthquake that had just occurred. 

On. motion of Rev. Mr. Paige, the Board of 
Directors were requested to take into éonsider- 
ation the subject of an annual address before the 
society, and report at the next meeting. 


Essex Instirure.—Salem, May 12th.— Annual 
meeting. In the absence of the venerable Pre- 
sident, the Hon. D. A. White, Rev. J. L. Russell, 
one of the Vice Presidents, took the chair. 

It is gratifying to observe the growing interest 
in this society, and the increase of its varied col- 
lections. The great additions which are made 
to the library will, in a short time, offer attrac- 
tions to the scholar and the searcher after truth, 
whether in civil or natural history, that cannot 
easily be found elsewhere, more especially in 
places of a corresponding size. 

The accommodations and arrangements when 
matured will be all that can be desired, at least 
for the present. On the first floor, the western 
ante-room is devoted to the Herbarium, which 
is already quite extensive. The large Hall con- 
tains the collections in Zoology, Mineralogy and 
Geology—the western side being appropriated 
to Geology and Mineralogy; the northern and 
the centre to the Invertebrates; the eastern to 
Fishes and Reptiles; the eastern and northern 
gallery to the Birds and Quadrupeds; the west- 
ern to Comparative Anatomy. The eastern 
ante-room is appropriated to the Ethnological 
department, and embraces a large collection, par- 
ticularly of Indian relies. 

The Library is deposited in the second story, 
and occupies the eastern portion of the large Hall 
and the eastern ante-room, the latter being par- 
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ticularly devoted to the newspaper volumes, of 
which there is one of the largest and most valu- 
able collections in the country. 

At this time there are 368 resident members ; 
11 honorary, in virtue of their connection with 
the Essex Historical “Society; and 71 corres- 
ponding—total 450. During the year, fifty-four 
have joined; fourteen. have removed from the 
county; ten have retired, and four have died. 

The Library has been enriched by valuable 
donations from the President of the Institute, 
(who contributed nearly 1,100 volumes, in the 
various departments of History and Literature,) 
James Upton, H. F. Shepherd, and others. 

The additions from all sources—with few 
exceptions, voluntary donations—are as fol- 
lows: 

Newspapers ..... 172 

Folios . « « © «© @ « 8 

Quartos To ee 169 

Octavos and lesserfolds . 1,625—1,974 vols. 
Serialsin number .. . 307 
Pamphlets or 


avi 
1,186—1,493 


Total 3) 467 

During the past summer six Field Meetings 
were held, viz: at South Danvers, Beverly, 
Wenham, Manchester, West Lynn, and Hamil- 
ton. 

Several photographs of some of our promi- 
nent people were presented by Mr. Win. Snell. 

A committee was appointed to arrange for 
the Field Meetings during the ensuing season. 
‘the following officers were elected for the year 
ensuing : 

President—Daniel A. White. Vice Presidents 
—Of Natural History, John L. Russell ; of Horti- 
culture, J. C. Lee; of History, H. M. Brooks. 
Secretary and Treasurer—-H. Wheatland. Libra- 
rian—J. H. Stone. Cabinet Keeper—O. Cooke. 

Finance Committee—J. C. Lee, R. 8. Rogers, 
E. Emmerson, Geo. D. Phippin, R. Manning. 

Library Committee—D. A. White, D. Roberts, 
8. P. Fowler. 

Publication Committee—J. L. Russell, H. 
Wheatland, Geo. D. Phippen. 

Duptey Assocration.—Boston, May 14th.— 
Annual meeting. The president, Rev. Lucius 
R. Paige, in the chair. The usual business 
having been transacted, an amendment of the 
Constitution was adopted, making any person 
by the name of Dudley, or any one descend- 
ed from a Dudley, eligible to membership. 
Heretofore none but descendants of Governor 
Thomas Dudley could. become members; but 
there were several other settlers of this coun- 
try by the name of Dudley, and some of their 
descendants having expressed a wish to join 
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the association, the above amendment was 
adopted. 

The following officers were chosen for the en- 
suing year, viz.: 

President—Rev. Lucius R. Paige, of Cam- 
bridgeport. Vice-Presidents—Rev. David D. 
Field, D.D., of Stockbridge, Mass. ; J. Wingate 
Thornton, of Brookline, Mass.; E. G. Dudley, of 
Boston, Mass. ; John Dudley, of Hampden, Mass. ; 
and J. H. Dudley, of Milton, Mass. Secretary— 
D. Dudley, of Boston. Zreasurer—J. W. Dean, 
of Boston. 

This is the same list as last year, with the ex- 
ception of Rev. Dr. Field, who was chosen in 
the place of the late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng. The 
death of the latter gentleman was appropriately 
noticed. 


American ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES.— 
May 25th.—The annual meeting of this soeiety 
was held at their hall, Athenwum Building, 
Boston. The old .-list of officers was elected, as 
follows: President, Jacob Bigelow, M.D.; Vice- 
President, Prot. David Treadwell; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Prof. Asa Gray; 


Secretary, Dr. Samuel L. Abbott; 
Edward Wigglesworth, Esq. 


Treasurer, 


MINNESOTA. 
Minnesota Hisrorioat Sociuery.—St. Paul's, 
May 6th.—Minutes of last meeting read. The 


following new members were proposed and | 


elected: James W. Taylor, Frederick Somers, 


J. W. Prince, J. R. Jenks, J. J. Knox and Wm. | 
Markoe, of St. Paul; L. R. Hawkins, of Shako- | 
pee; Frederick Rehfeld, of New Ulm, and ©, G. | 


Wagner, of Stillwater, active members; and 
Geo. W. Sweet, of Sauk Rapids, life member. 
Resolved, That the sum of $50 be placed in 


the hands of the Actuary, for binding, postage, | 


and incidental expenses. 
Resolved, That the sum of $50 be placed in 
the hands of the Secretary, for the purchase of 


books and charts illustrative of the early explo- | 
ration of the Northwest, and that an order be | 


drawn for the same. 


The Secretary was requested to make the | 


annual report of the operations of the Society to 
the Legislature. 

The Committee appointed to procure the de- 
livery of the annual address asked for further 
time. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the Secretary. 


‘ILLINOIS. 


Cuicaco Historica Socrrry.—(Officers, No. 
2, p. 50). May 18th.—W. H. Brown, Esq., Pre- 


Recording | 


aa a 
sident, in the chair. The Librarian reported 235 


acquisitions to the library from 24 donors, 
Interesting communications from Lieut. Col. J. 
D. Graham respecting donations secured during 
his late absence from the city, from the Hon. J, 
H. Wheeler, of Washington, relative to the na- 
tional documents on the Lake Commerce and 
Navigation, and from Hon. J. M. Patton, of Vir- 
ginia, accompanying his argument in the “ Par- 
kersburg case,” and other State documents, 

A paper was then read, communicated by the 
fey. Paul Anderson, of Chicago, giving a sketch 
of the history of the Norwegians in the United 
States. It embraced a notice of the alleged dis- 
covery of America by the Northmen, and details 
of the modern immigration from Norway, com- 
mencing with the initial expedition of a com- 
pany of families, who, in 1825, purchased a 
small vessel in Staranger, Norway, and after a 
tedious voyage of 14 weeks reached the city of 
New York, from whence they proceeded to 
make a settlement near the city of Rochester, 
Descendants of this little colony, of whose 
| original members but three or four remain, now 
live in Chicago. 

The fetal immigration from Norway to the 
United States, between 1825 and 1854, as re- 
ported by the “Storthing” of that country, is 
estimated at 100,000, Iowa and Minnesota re- 





| river Mississippi 


ceiving the largest share. A _ considerabl 
| colony exists in Lasalle county, Illinois, about 
1/12 miles northeast from Ottawa, which, in the 
space of 25 years, has increased to 4,000 souls. 
The Norwegian emigrants are represented 
| favorable to schools and religious institutions, 
and readily disposed to assimilate in language, 
etc., to the people of their adopted country. 
Mr. Anderson’s paper was followed by an in 
teresting and extended recital by the Lev. 
Jeremiah Porter, of Green Bay, the first settled 
minister in Chicago, of his personal reminis- 
cences of this place, during his residence and 


| oflicial connection here for about two and a half 


years, from 1833. 

Col. Graham exhibited a plan of the late sur- 
vey of the Albany mounds (68 in number) pro- 
secuted under his superintendence. The plan 
was executed with much care and skill, on an 
extended scale; presenting a complete view of 
the topography of the locality, including the 
and the Marais des Osiecrs 
(corrupted into Marais d’Ogee), together with 
the elevations, natural and artificial. The report 
of Col. Graham was preliminary to one more 
full and complete contemplated by him, to 





include the results of interior explorations not 
yet made. 

Col. G. stated, in this connection, that he 
carried his portable astronomical apparatus on 


* 
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this journey, and determined the geographical 
positions of the following places. 
tudes were derived by chronometrical differences 
between the places named and the ‘meridian of 
his observing station, at Chicago, (the Roman 
Catholic Church on Wolcott street,) before 
reported to be west of Greenwich, 5h., 50m., 
303. 99, equal to 87° 37 min., 44.8 sec. Two 
chronometers were used. The positions deter- 
mined are as follows: 
LONGITUDES 
WEST OF 


PLACEs. LATITUDES. 


Fulton, Ill. (dome of Dement 

Hotel, on Base street, corner 

of Cherrystreet) . . - 41° 52’ O4" 
Albany, Ill. (intersection of 

Main and Marlestreets) . . 41 47 
South Albany, IIl., (Mound A, 

highest of the group of Indian 

Mounds. See map) - 41 46 
Lyons, Iowa (steeple of the 

Female Institute) . « « 4l & 
‘Xamanche, Iowa (intersec- 

tion of Main and Maxan 

geetAy 6s binale sate EM 90 15 10 

The same gentleman also submitted some re- 
marks upon the recent sessions of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
Baltimore, which were attended by him. He 
also referred to the important geological dis- 
coveries, in fossil remains, of the 
elephant, camel, and horse, with two heretofore 
undescribed species of the mastodon, in the 
Territory of Nebraska, on the Neobrara River, 
and described in the recently published proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural of 
Philadelphia. The discoveries referred to were 
presented an. encouragement to investiga 
tion, which may be rewarded by unexpected 
results, 

He also called the society's attention to the 
propriety of its extending, officially, an invita- 
tion to the Association to hold its sessions for 
1860 in Chicago, in the belief that the hospitali- 
ties of the city would be cordially extended to 
that body, and that the invitation would be 
favorably considered by those directing tl 
places of its future meetings. 


90° 10’ 


21.5 90 13 


90 14 


2 90 11 21 
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rhinoceros, 
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as 
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NEW JERSEY. 

New Jersey Hisrortoan Socrery.—(Officers, 
No, 3, p. 82).—Newark, May 20th.—Hon. Dud- 
ley 8. Gregory was called to the chair, and the 
minutes of the last meeting were read by the 
Recording Secretary. : 

The Corresponding Secretary (Mr. White- 
head) submitted the correspondence of the 
Society since the last meeting. The total nuim- 
ber of volumes in the library is now 2,219, and 
of pamphlets, 3,121. 
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| As Treasurer, Mr. Congar reported $364 8 
on hand, $158: of which belonged to the Build- 
ing Fund, 

Mr. Duryee, in view of the exposed condition 
of the library, and the great value of the 
Society’s collection of manuscripts and rare 
works, thought it very desirable that pending 
the erection ot a fire-proof building some exer- 
tions should be made to obtain a fire-proof room 
as a depository, and offered the following reso- 

| lution, which was adopted : 

| Resolved, That the Committee on the Fire 
| Proof Building be authorized to procure, if pos- 
| sible, some suitable fire-proof room as a deposi- 


"| tory for the library. 


| Mr. Whitehead rose to make a correction of 
some importance, in relation to the portrait pre- 
| fixed tothe papers of Governor Morris, published 
volume 1V. of the Society’s collections. 
| Ilaving been intrusted with the preparation of 
| the volume for the press, by the Committee on 
Publications, it was deemed a fortunate cireum- 
stance that he should have found among some 
miniature sketches in his possession by John 
Watson, one indorsed by the artist limself, 
‘* Lewis Col. Morris,” and with the approbation 
of the committee it was engraved and inserted 
in the volume, with the remark, in the preface, 
that it was presumed to be a copy, as Watson 
was not known to have painted in America prior 
to 1715, when Mr. Morris must have been older 
than he was represented in the picture. 

Some months since he was so favored as to 
secure the possession of a number more of Wat- 
son’s sketches, and among them, very much to 
his chagrin, he found one indorsed * Old Col. 
Morris”—and, from its appearance, its unques- 
tionable authenticity, and, moreover, the marks 
of the old Governor’s character observable in the 
picture, it was evident that the head of his son, 
Lewis, had been engraved instead of his own. 
Mr. Whitehead presented both sketches for the 
examination of the members bearing the origi- 
nal indorsements of the artist. ¢ 

He considered it necessary thus publicly to 
make known the facts, inasmuch as Mr. Bolton 
lad been permitted to use the plate of the 
Society to illustrate his History of the Episcopal 
Chureh in-Westchester County, New York, and 
other parties, without the consent of the Society, 
had copied it to illustrate a small History of 
New Jersey, since published. The error, conse- 
quently, had been more widely disseminated 
than it it had been confined exclusively to the 
volume in which the portrait originally appeared. 
It was for the Society to determine if any fur- 
ther action was necessary to correct the error 
than the insertion of his explanation in the 

| printed proceedings of the Society. 


; as 
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i 
Mr. Alofsen read’ extracts from the Journal 


of ‘Isaac Bangs (began April 1st, 1776), a lieu- 
tenant in the service of the United Colonies, 


NEW YORK. 


New York Hisroricat Socrery. (Officers, 
No. 2, p. 55.)—/June 1st.—The President, Hon. 
Luther Bradish, in the chair. 


Minutes of last meeting were read. Aug. 


Ienry Ward presented the society with a mar- | 


ble bust of John Quincy Adams. Mr. George 
Folsom offered suitable remarks in acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of so valuable a donation, and 
moved that the committee on fine arts be re- 
quested to prepare a more formal acknowledg- 
ment to the generous donor. 

Mr. James Lenox presented a copy of the 3rd 
folio of Shakspeare, printed 1664. Dr. Osgood 
offered a resolution of thanks, accompanied with 
remarks, 

Permission was given Mr. Jackman to dedi- 
eate an engraving of Dr. Francis to the society. 
An excellent portrait of Elkanah Watson, as he 


appeared at the court of George III., at the |°0° : : nee ; 
| ration of ancient works, and to invite their co- 


| operation. 


time he acknowledged the independence of the 
U. States, painted by Copley, was exhibited; it 
is to be left with the society for a time. 

The paper of the evening was an interesting 
document in the form of a letter written by Col. 
Peter Force of Washington, to Col. Abert, of 
the Topographical Engineers, U. 5. A., on “ The 
Suggested Discovery of a Northwest Passage 
by Sir John Franklin.” The paper was read by 
Mr. Moore,: the librarian of the society, and the 
statements in it were illustrated by a large map, 
prepared for the purpose by Mr. Schroeter, who 
designated the different points as they occurred 
in the reading. Col. Force argued from the va- 
rious data, that Sir John Franklin did not pass 
through Barrow’s Strait to Victoria Land, 
through Peel’s Sound, but that he may have 
made the passage by way of Prince Regent’s 
Inlet. The reading was listened to with 
profound attention, and elicited much ap- 
plause, 

Mr. Beekman moved that a committee be 
appointed by the chair, with Hon. G. C. Ver- 
planck as its chairman, to wait upon Washington 
Irving, and request him to sit for a portrait 
for the society. 

E. C. Benedict, Esq., called the attention of 
the society to the proposed publication fund, 
showing its importance and value. 

Erastus Brooks, Esq., was made a life 
ber on motion of Mr. Chauncey. 


mein- 


jruins of Thebes. 
| currency of $2 from Mrs. J. A. 
| by Congress 1776. 





THe AmericAN Ernnoioagicat Society, 
June 8th—(Officers, No. 5, p. 145).—The reen- 
lar meeting was held at the house of Alex. J, 
Cotheal, Esq., Mr. Folsom in the chair. 

A letter was read from Professor Daniels, 
State Geologist of Wisconsin, on walled lakes, 
showing that the walls are found along the 
many lakes in that part of our country, and are 
formed of boulders, pressed together by the 
power of ice, expanding while freezing. The 
account was minute and conclusive, and contra- 
dicted the idea which has recently been pub- 
lished, that a wall of that description, on the 
shore of a lake in Wright Oo., Iowa, was a work 
of art. 

Capt. I. W. Dow, of the Pacific steamship Co- 
lumbus, who was present by invitation, pre- 
sented to the society a remarkably fine terra 
cotta vase, and an idol, found in an ancient 
tomb at Guequetenango, in Guatemala, in August 
last. 

Mr. Folsom reported from the Committee on 


| Mounds, who were requested to correspond with: 


the Smithsonian Institute, the Am. Antiquarian 
Society, the Albany Institute, and such other 
societies as they may think proper, on the explo- 


The following gentlemen were elected corres- 
ponding members: George P. Delaplaine and 


| Professor Edward Daniels, of Madison, Wis. ; 


J. A. Lapham, of Milwaukee; Dr. Wills De Hass, 
of Stanton, Va.; and Capt. J. W. Dow. 

Thanks were voted to the Rev. Mr. Bowen, 
for his paper on tha Temples of Zuraba, Africa. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wyomine Historical AND GEOLOGICAL Soct- 
ery.— Wilkesbarré, June 9th.—Judge Pettebone 
presented to the cabinet a birch bark Indian 
canoe from Lake Superior, Dr. Dennis pre- 
sented the head of a crocodile, found near the 
A specimen of Continental 
Brower, 
A bill of $23 issued by 
authority of the Provincial Convention, at Anna- 
polis, December 1775—from Dr. Dennis. 

At the special meeting in May, a donation 
was received from Mrs. Carey, of valuable mine- 
ralogical specimens from the cabinet of the late 
I. A. Chapman. 

The chairman presented a volume of Mantell’s 
Fossils of the British Museum. 

Dr. Ingham read an interesting paper review- 


issu d 


| ing part of Prof. Rogers’s report on the Geology 


of Pennsylvania. 
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Hotes and Queries, 


© 
NOTES. 
WomeN or THE RevoivtTion.—The following 
documents give evidence of another female sol- 


dier who served in the army during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Mr. Lossing, author of that valu- 


able work, ‘‘ The Field Book of the Revolution,” | 


did not chance to hear of Deborah Gannett, else 
we should not have occasion to call upon your 
correspondents to give us any information they 


may possess in relation to this brave woman, | 


who fought and bled in defence of our liberties. 
J.C. 
Boston, Feb., 1858. 
War DepartTMENT, 11th March, 1805. 
Sir: You are hereby apprised that Deborah 
Gannett, who served as a soldier in the army of 
the United States, during the late Revolutionary 
war, and who was seriously wounded therein, 
has this day been placed on the pension list of 
the United States, at the rate of four dollars per 
month, to commence on the Ist day of January, 
1803. You will be pleased to enter her name 
on your books, and pay her or legally author- 
ized attorney on application accordingly. 
I an, sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Yr ob’t servant, 
Hf. Dearporn. 
Bengamin Avstrn, Jr., Esq. 
No. 12 ComMIssiONER’S OFFICE, 
April 10, 1805. 
Recetvep of Benjamin Austin, Jr., agent for 
paying Invalid Pensioners belonging to the State 
of Massachusetts, one hundred and four dollars, 
fifty-three and a third cents, being for twenty-six 


months’ and four days’ pension due to Deborah | 
Gannett, from the Ist day of January, 1803, to | 


the 4th day of March, 1805, for which I have 
signed duplicate receipts. $104 53}e. 
DEBORAH GANNET. 


EXpEDIENTS FOR MEASURING TIME IN ANCIENT 


Manuatrtan.—Clergymen in olden times preach- | 
| for 1643 and 1644, present not less than eight 


ed by the sand-glass, and the hour-glass formerly 
in use is still preserved in some churches, and 
exhibited as a relic of a bygone age. The sand- 
glass was the forerunner of that portable time- 
piece the watch, which was not yet known to 
this part of the world, when the Duteh held 
possession of it. Even a sufficient supply of 
hour-glasses was sometimes wanting. As a sub- 
stitute in camps and garrisons, the “ slow- 
match” was used as late as 1663, to mark the 
progress of time so that sentries may be regu- 





| tinomie, Miantonimoe, and Meantonimie. 


larly relieved, etc. I find Gov. Stuyvesant. in a 
letter to the Amsterdam Chamber of the West 
India, dated 10th Nov., 1663, making a requisi- 
tion for some hour-glasses, to be used at the 
guard house instead of “ Match.” I have not 
seen this substitute noticed elsewhere. 


O’C. 


Mrantindmou—or MrAntonnomy ?—There is 
sufficient authority for accenting the penulti- 


{mate syllable of this name, but I can discover 
| none for marking the vowel of that syllable as 


long, nor for the pronunciation which this 
marking indicates. A careful collation of the 
various forms in which the name was presented 
by early writers, leads to the conclusion that 
Me-dnto-ném'-y more nearly expresses the origi- 


| nal sound—the stress falling on the consonant or 
| the penult, and the short vowel having no de- 


terminate character, 0, 7, and e having all been 
employed by contemporary writers to repre- 
sent it. 

Callender (1739) adopts the form Miantonomy, 
and says, that “in all the manuscripts” the 
name is spelled Myantonomy, or Miantonome, or 
Miantonomu, and “is so pronounced by the peo- 
ple, who take the sound by tradition, and not from 
the books, with the accent on the last syllable 
but one” (R. J. Hist. Coll. iv. 57). President 
Stiles, in 1761, marked the pronunciation, 
Medantinéme, on the authority of Francis Willet, 
Esq., of Narragansett (MS. Itinerary). These dre 
the earliest authorities I have met with, for the 
accent. Neither of them authorizes the use of 
the long vowel. A comparison of the following 
early forms of the name will show that the 
vowel of the penult can hardly be represented 
by a long 0, and y more nearly than oA indicates 
the sound of the last syllable. 

In the earliest deeds to Coddington and Roger 
Williams (as recorded), we have Miantunnomz 
and Miantunnom?. In others, from Roger Wil- 
liams, Miantonom?7, Miantounomi, Miantonome, 
Miantenomy. On the Connecticut Records (i. 
32), the name first appears in 1639, as Antinemo ; 
on those of Massachusetts (ii. 23, 27), as Mean- 
tonome, and Meantonomah, in 1642. The MS. 

tecords of the Commissioners of the U. Colonies, 


forms of the name—Maantonimo, Meantonimoe, 
Meantinomée, Meantinomie, Meantinome, Maan- 
The 
“ Relation of the Indian Plot” (1642) has Maan- 
tonemo. John Stanton, an accomplished inter- 
preter, writes in 1678, Meantinomy. To these 
might be added some eight or ten other varia- 
tions, from old writers, and twice or three times 
as many from modern authors. Mr. Potter, in 
his History of Narragansett (R. T. Hist. Coll. iii. 
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172) gives **Meantonomy or Miantonimo (ac- 
cented on the penultimate)” 
the notes and index to Winthrop, writes Mian- 
tunnomoh, adhering to the same form in the 
text, except in one instance, where it is Mianto- 
nomoh. Dr. Holmes, in the Annals, adopted 
this latter form: Dr. Trumbull (Hist. of Conn.), 
Meantonimoh. 

It will be observed that, in all the early vari- 


ations, the only constant vowel is the @ of the | 


second syllable, whence I infer that it was 
strongly accented; that the accented vowel of 
the penult was represented (often by the same 
writer) by ¢, ¢ or 0, indifferently, and therefore 
not likely to have had the marked sound of o 
long ; and that the final syllable was varied as 
a, €, ie, @, 4, 0, oh, ah, u, and y, and is hardly to 
be represented by the modern form of, as the 
equivalent of 6. 

The name was perhaps compounded of wadn- 
tam or wauontam, a wise man, a counsellor, and 
numwe, (numau) full, with the definite article, 
m’ prefixed—* The one who is full of wisdom,” 
or counsel. If this derivation be correct, the 
penultimate vowel was necessarily short. 


J. H. T. 


Dates afford excellent criteria for the detec- | 


tion of truth, and though they may mar the 
symmetry, yet they may develop the spirit as 
well as the truth of a paragraph. This may be 
illustrated by a passage in the New York Hist. 
Collections, 2d series, vol. iii., relating to Ply- 
mouth Colony; the reference is to ‘ Bishop Wil- 
berforce, to whom America is deeply indebted 
for the discovery of the original manuscript of 
Bradford’s History of the Plymouth Colony ; 
and to Mr. Anderson, who more distinctly an- 
nounced to the world that the original manu- 
script of that long lost work was in the library 
of the Bishop of London.” 


The second edition of Wilberforce’s history | 
appeared in 1846, it was republished in New | 
York, yet the authorship and value of the Ful- | 


ham manuscript remained unnoticed by our 


sharpest writers and ablest historians, some ten | 


years, till February, 1855, and first became 
known to the Bishop by letters from New Eng- 
land. Mr. Anderson’s volume was published as 
early as 1848, yet Ais reference to Bradford’s 


manuscript also escaped notice till after the pre- | 


cious document was published. 
The Ziteral truth of the passage is not affected, 


yet the light thrown upon it by the introduction | 


of a few dates, show that though, for some rea- 
son omitted, yet they are material to even toler- 
able historical 

Fipeviry. 
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Mr. Savage, in | 


| sylvania Packet of Thursday, Dec. 30, 
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Eneuisu Army at Farrrieip.—The following 
entry is copied from the Church record of Fair- 
field, Conn., and as an interesting illustration of 
our fathers’ history, sufferings and faith, I have 
thought it might be an acceptable “item” for 
your valuable magazine. 

Yours, etc., 
Joun H. Reprierp, 

New York. 

July 7, 1779.—A part of the British army, 
consisting of Britons, Germans, and American 
refugees, under the command of Major-General 
Tryon, and Brigadier-General Garth, landed in 
this town from a fleet, commanded by Sir 
George Collier. 

In the evening and night after the same day, 
great part of the buildings in the town-plot were 
consumed in the flames by said troops. 

July 8.—In the morning, the meeting-house, 
together with the Church of England building, 
the court-house, prison, and almost all the 
principal buildings of the society, were laid in 
ashes, 

“ Our holy and our beautiful house, where our 
fathers praised Thee, is burnt up with fire, and 
all our pleasant things are laid waste.” 

“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

“ All things work together for good to them 
that love God—to them who are the called ac- 


| cording to his purpose.” 


“ Alleluia— 


“The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ! 
** Amen!” 


Dean Tuoxer anp THE Devit.—The Penn- 
779, 
credits the following verses to the London Even- 
ing Post: 

“ A DratocvE between Dean Tuvoxer and the 
Devi, occasioned by a late publication, entitled 
‘Thoughts on the Present Posture of Affairs.’ ” 


‘‘M@he Dean and the Devil, in free conversation, 
Thus briefly discoursed on the state of the nation : 
Quoth Satan, ‘ Dear Doctor, religion a trade is; 
Your pen when you flourish, what Briton afraid is? 
You write as you fight, and you fight as you write, 
With equal instruction and equal delight. 

Defended by Tucker, old England shall stand, 
What Frenchman shall dare to embark* or to land?” 


TUCKER. 


‘Dear Satan, if ever I kneeled at your shrine, 
Our councils befriend, from the first I was thine. 
Invasion’s a bugbear; the Monsieurs are civil, 
Else Hardy had sent ’em long since to the devil.t 


* Vide ‘‘ Thoughts on the Present,’’ etc. _ 
¢ A pleasure which remains to be accomplished. 
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But Congress with temper I never can mention ; 
I curse day and night Saratoga’s convention. 
Independence I hear in each westerly wind; : 
And Bunker's first slaughter is fresh on my mind. 
On the side of blest freedom should Providence fight, 
I'll lie through whole pages with impotent spite. 
One tyrant I'll flatter, and ridicule those 
Who blood and taxation shall dare to oppose. 
No matter should England herself be undone, 
Might Tacker complete what ambition begun.’ 


SATAN. 


« ¢ But good Mr. Dean, should the table be turn’d, 
Should Monsieur come o’er and your writings be 
burn’d.’ 


TUCKER, 
Then to Evans and Price, I'll leave scribbling and wit, 
And own, when too late, that the biter is bit.’ ”’ 
Worcester, Aug. 7, 1779. 
D. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue Grave or Bengamin Frankiry.—In the 
oration delivered at Boston, by Mr. Winthrop, up- | 
on the occasion of the inauguration of the bronze 
statue of Benjamin Franklin, a quotation is given | 
from a paper written by a clergyman, describing 
a visit paid by him to Christ Church Burial 
Ground, at Fifth and Arch streets in this city, | 
to see the grave of Benjamin Franklin. In this | 
the monument is spoken of as “dilapidated.” | 
Some might infer that this was owing to want 
of care in those whose duty it is to see that it is | 
properly attended to; but this is not the fact; 
not carelessness, but wanton outrage, is the 
cause of the injury which has been done to it. 

About twelve years ago a person, having the 
appearance of a gentleman, obtained access to | 
the burial-ground, in company with a youth, the 
son of the sexton. On reaching the grave of | 
Benjamin Franklin he drew a large stone from | 
his pocket, knocked off one of the corners of the | 
flat stone which covers the grave, and went | 
away with it, before the young man could re- | 
cover sufficiently from his surprise to give an | 
alarm. , 

On learning this ruffian act, some of the family | 
proceeded to the yard, and found that part of 
the brickwork under the marble needed repair- | 
ing, which was immediately attended to. Whilst | 
this was in progress, the tombstones of Dr. | 
Franklin’s father-in-law, and of his son Francis ! 
Folger Franklin, were found lying flat, about a 
foot below the surface. The first bears this in- 
scription: “In memory of John Read who de- | 
parted this life September ye 2nd 1724 aged 47 | 
years.” On the other are these words: “ Francis 
F. son of Benjamin and: Deborah Franklin De- | 
ceased Novy. 21. 1736 aged 4 years 1 month and | 
1 day The delight of all that knew him.” 
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In 1793 or 1798, after the yellow fever, Christ- 
Chureh burial-ground was covered with a foot 
of earth, as many interments had been made too 
near the surface. The two tombstones, re-dis- 
covered in 1847, were probably hid with earth 
at this time. 

Of this son Francis Folger, his father, writing 
in old age, says that he was the finest child 
whom he ever saw, and that though dead up- 
wards of forty years, he still could not think of 
him without a sigh. 

Recently some unprincipled persons have been 
chopping off pieces of this child’s tombstone. To 
prevent the recurrence of acts so infamous, a 
railing will shortly be erected around the graves 
of the family. They lie near the Arch street 


wall, and some citizens of Philadelphia have 
suggested the insertion of a piece of railing in the 
wali at the spot, which would allow the tomb of 
Benjamin Franklin to be seen from the street, 
and afford additional protection to it. 


W. D. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Cocswett.—‘“ The deposition of Samuel 
Haines, senior, aged 65 years, or thereabouts— 
This deponent’ testifieth and saith, that I lived 
with Mr. John Cogswell, senior, in old Englana 
about nine years, a servant with him, and came 
over along with him to New England (in the 
ship called the Angel Gabriel) and was present 
with him when my master Cogswell suffered 
ship-wreck at Pemmaquid, which was about 
forty-one years ago, the last August when the 
ship was cast away; I the said Haines do re- 
member that there were saved then of my mas- 
ter’s goods a good quantity of good household 
goods, both feather beds and bedding and also a 
good quantity of brass and pewter and also seve- 
ral pieces of plate and to the best of my remem- 
brance of this brass there were several brass 
pans: furthermore I do remember my master 
had a Turkey-worked earpet, in old England 
which he commonly used to lay upon his par- 
lour table, and this carpet was put aboard among 
my master’s goods and came safe ashore to the 
best of my best remembrance—All which goods 
together with some provisions, which were saved 
then, goodman Gallup of Boston, brought sto 
Ipswich in his bark for my master (except some 
of them which the vessel could not hold) and I 
the said deponent came along with him in the 
vessel from Pemmaquid and lived with my mas- 
ter Cogswell, at Ipswich, the same year follow- 
ing—And also I do remember that my master 
had two mares and two cows which were ship- 
ped aboard a ship at South Hampton, in old 
England and came safe ashore to New England, 
that summer we came here, and were delivered 
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to my master; I do ae 
four years after that I lived w ith my master in 
Ipswich, that [ went to Old England, and when 
1 returned again (which was about a year and a 


half after,) 1 brought over for the use of my | of the Indians with Lahontan’s account of the 


master Cogswell, between fourscore and an hun- 
dred pounds worth of goods, in several particu- | 
lars, which were delivered to him—And further 
more I do very well remember that my master 
Cogswell had three sons which came over along 
with us, in the aforesaid ship, the eldest son’s | 
name was William who was about fourteen years 
of age then, and the second son was called John 
who was about twelve years of age then, and 
the third son’s name was Edward who was 
about six years of age at that time, and further 
saith not. 

“Samuel Haines 


1676, Before me Richard Martyn, Commiss.” 

“The deposition of William Tarbox, senior, 
testifieth and saith that in the year of our Lord 
1635, | the said deponent did come over in the 
ship called the ‘ Angel Gabriel,’ along with Mr. 
John Cogswell, senior, from old Eng)s and and we 
were cast ashore at Pemmaquid and Ido remem- 
ber that there were saved several casks both of | 
dry goods and provisions, which were marked 
with Mr. Cogswell senior’s mark, and that | 
there was ‘saved a tent of Mr. Cogswell, which | 
he had set up at Pemmayquid, and lived in it 
(with the goods that he saved in the wreck) and | 
afterwards Mr. Cogswell removed to Ipswich, 
and in November after the ship was cast away, 
I the said deponent came to Ipswich and found 
Mr. Cogswell, Senior, living there and I hired 
myself with him for one year; I the said depo- 
nent do well remember that there were several 
feather beds, and I together with Deacon Haines 
as servants lay together on one of them, and 
there were several dozens of pewter platters, 
and that there were several brass pans, besides 
other pieces of.pewter & other house-hold goods 
as iron works and other necessaries for house 
keeping, there in the house then; and I the said 
deponent do further testify that there were two 

and two cows brought over in another 
ship, which were landed safe ashore and were | 
kept at Misticke till Mr. Cogswell had them.” 
| Tarbox also testifies to the sons, and their ages 
as Haines does. ] 

“ William Tarbox, sen. came and made oath 
to all the above written, the first of December, 
1676, Before me, Richard Martin, Commiss.” 

Boston, 


LAHONTAN’s VoyaGes.—This work was for- 
merly considered authority on the early, history | 
of the northwestern section of this country, and | | Canada he had forgotten the little French he 


Senior, came and made oath | 
to all the above written the first of December | i 


| patches 


| mainder of his life in foreign countries. 


| its appearance, that the camp was not a 


testify that shout | | was quoted by writers with great confidence, 


| Carver, the traveller, was familiar with it, and 
copied ‘almost verbatim from it, as will be seen 
by a comparison of chap. 12 of his Description 


amours and marriages of the Savages. The ac- 
count of the Riviére Longue, by the latter, has 
also been borrowed by the same writer, and ap- 
plied by him and others to the River St. Peter; 


| but though the proximity of that to the Red 


River may sanction the claim of Lahontan to 
have visited that region, modern exploration 
does not verify his description. “It is impos- 
sible to read his account of it (la Riviére 
Longue) without being convinced that the greater 
part, if not the whole, of it is a deception. . . . 
In a word, his description bears such evident 
marks of fiction, that we can credit no part of 
t."—Long’s Expedition to the St. Peter's River, 
i, 248, 326. La Richarderie mildly accuses Lahon- 
tan of having interspersed thoughout his narra- 
tive episodes absolutely fabulous; but the 
N. A. Review, xviii. 98, not satisfied with 


is 


| such gentle handling, and gives him the coup de 


grace in this wise: ‘‘ Poor Baron, he was and is 
well known, but it is as a foolish inventor of a 
lie, which, lifting him for the moment above his 
level, made his fall to earth again deadly.’ 

It is not, however, with a view to criticise 
the Voyages of Lahontan that this article has 
been undertaken ; ’tis rather to give some biblio- 
graphical information respecting the book, which 
may not be accessible to the majority of our 
readers. Lahontan was a Gascon, and went to 
Canada in 1683, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
as a private soldier; he rose in that country to 
the rank of an officer, and was selected by 
Count de Frontenac to carry to France the dis- 
announcing the failure of Sir William 
Phips’ attack on Quebec. He was afterwards 
appointed Deputy Governor of Placentia, but got 


| embroiled with his superior, made his escape in 
,|a@ merchant vessel, was subsequently dismissed 


the service, and being threatened with arrest, 
fled from France into Spain, and passed the re- 
At the 
conclusion of the peace of Ryswick, in 1697, he 
hoped and endeavored to be restored to the 
| good favor of the French Government, but was 


Gecnasianels Frontenac, his patron, was dead. 


He thereupon wrote these V oyages, or Travels, 
and took that occasion to vent his spleen, and 
to take revenge for his disappointment ; and his 
disgrace accounts for the publication of the work 
out of France. It was found, immediately on 
ple ace 
| adapted to the cultivation of letters. Indeed, 
| Lahontan acknowledges himself, that whilst in 
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ever knew. 
language low, his expressions vulgar. 
was rewritten; a neater, more easy style was 
adopted ; a new arrangement was adopted, and 
the editor acknowledges that “he did not scrupie 
introducing more probability wherever he con- 
sidered it wanting.” Who was the editor? The 
similitude between his style aud that of the 
Atlas of Gueudeville, led to the suspicion that 
Lahontan’s book had passed through the hands 
of that writer, a fact which Meusel plainly as- 
Latet sub adscititio Baronis de la Hontan | 
nomine Gueudeville, monachus e Gallia profuga. | 
Faribault, in his Catalogue d’Ouvrages sur | 
Amérique, p. 76, adds: Bernard, an eminent | 
bookseller of Amsterdam, knew that Lahontan’s 
Voyages had been revised by Gueudeville, whom 
he designates as the author of the dialogue be- 
tween the Baron and <Adario, an Indian, which 
was published as ‘“ Suite du Voyage de l’Améri- 
que de M. le Baron de Lahontan.” “It is pro- 
per,” he says, “that the public should be in- 
formed that Adario, the Indian, is an unfrocked 
and runaway friar, the author of some works 
tull only of burlesque grossness and much irre- 
ligion.” 

The Dialogue in question is, as every one con- 
versant with the work knows, a gross attack on 
the authenticity of the Scriptures, and on the 
Christian religion; and it is, perhaps, well to 
state who this man was, who has thus made a 
work on America a vehicle for an attack on 
Christianity. 

Nicolas Gueudeville was the son of a physi- 
cian of Rouen, and was born in that city in the 
year 1650. After a course of preliminary studies 
he became a priest, and entered the learned 
order of St. Benedict. In consequence of his 
loose principles, he incurred the censure of his 
superiors, and fearful of the punishment he de- 
served, scaled the walls of his convent in the 
night, and fled to Holland, where he abjured 
his religion. He settled and married at Rotter- 
dam, and taught school in that city, but after- 
wards moved to the Hague, and after having 
published various works, died there in poverty 
and want about the year 1720. There is a list 
of his publications in the Biographie Universelle. 

Ape 
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Unrvsiisnep Porm By Mrs. Oscoop.—Some 
years since, it may be remembered, in the palmy 
days of “Graham and Godey,” an engraving of 
several of the lady contributors to the former } 
magazine appeared in its pages. Mrs. Sigourney, 
Mrs. Osgood, Miss Sedgwick (in the centre), 
Mrs. Embury, and Mrs. Seba Smith, were grouped 
under a kind of upholstery-curtain arrangement, | 
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His style was coarse, obscure ; his | 


The work | 
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surmounted, of course, by the American eagle. 
It was a difficult position in which to sustain the 
gaze of the world, and Mrs. Osgood, always dis- 
tinguished by her happy, playful vein of gentle 
satire, made it the occasion of the following 
verses, Which speak well enough for themselves, 
though better to those who remember the en- 
graving : 


| TO MR. DODSON, ENGRAVER OF THE PLATE OF 


FEMALE CONTRIBUTORS OF GRAHAM’S MAGA- 
ZINE. 

Oh! for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! 

Some boundless contiguity of shade. 


We've let you draw our faces, sir, 
Now draw the curtain, too! 

Hide our diminished heads! at once 
From all creation’s view. 


That vision of blue women, sir, 
One with her head awry, 

And one with hair electritied, 
And one with staring eye, 


And one with simper still and meek, 
And one with all her might 
Trying to look indifferent to 
{er miserable plight. 


Were ever five respectable 
And proper looking faces, 
So victimized, so galvanized, 
As this strange group of graces? 


They say that Mrs. Embury 
A woman fair and mild is, 

They say she’s very handsome, sir, 
I know the “sinless child”’ is. 


The first one here looks like a toad 
Just jumping from a tree, sir ; 

The second seems as if she said— 
Well, what d’ ye think of me, sir? 


And I, myself—I never dreamed 
Of boasting of my beauty ; 
My face is not a classic one, 
[ am not even pretty. 


But, srr, I never twist my neck, 
As you have in the print ; 

I'm not at all affected, sir, 
And, sir, J never squint. 


’Tis true you’ve given us eyes and mouths, 
And chins, and necks, and noses ; 

The smallest favors claim our thanks, 
But oh! that page discloses— 


That fatal page—such awful truths! 
Why didn’t you lend us wings? 

No wonder that our ten eyes look 
Unutterable things ! ! 


** Aloft in solemn state ’’ we sit 
** Alone in all our glory,” 

Five wretched-looking women placed 
In Graham's purgatory. 
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Oh! bird of freedom! thou whose beak 
Upholds the constellation, 

Fly off with us to some dark cave, 
Nor let us scare the nation! 


Oh! gentle readers of the book, 
When these wild phizzes catch you. 
Don’t think it’s our fault that we 
Are making faces at you. 


We tried to look our very best, 
Each sad defect we hid it, 

In justice to ourselves we cry— 
* Twas Mr. Dodson did it.’’ 


Oh! fellow-victims! own with me, 
’Tis not to be disputed, 

We’ve been by his most murderous hand 
Completely executed. 


He’s given us a plate a piece, 
Suppose that in return 

We offer him a piece of plate, 
A dessert dish or urn— 


Where he may keep these tears we’ ve shed 
Above our martyr’d faces, 

And round the rim inscribed shall be— 
** To Dodson—from the Graces !”’ 


But draw the curtain, Dodson, draw, 
And lay us on the shelf, 
Hide our diminished heads, and oh! 
Keep, keep us to yourself ! 
F. 8. OsGoon. 


QUERIES. 


Arcuives oF TuE Crry or New Yorr.— 
There is a great chasm in these, which it is the 
interest of all to fill up, or at least to reduce to 
certainty, and definite bounds, 

In the New York Almanac for 1857, pub- 
lished by Mason Brothers, it is stated at page 
134, in an account of the evacuation of the city, 
that “Mr. Cruger, Treasurer of the Corpdration, 
having joined the British army, left the country 
with them and took away the books and ac- 
counts of the city.” 

This is given on the authority of Valentine’s 
Manual for 1852, at page 469, and has been 
transferred to M’Culloch’s Universal Gazetteer, 
vol. ii. p. 469, and is said to have been taken 
from Goodrich’s Picture of New York for 1825. 

Who was this “ Mr. Cruger,” and did he in 
fact carry away those documents ? 

Has not this account been confounded with 
what took place at the evacuation of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina? 

At that period there were in action Col. 
John Harris Cruger, who fought the battle of 
96 in the south; Nicholas Cruger, under arrest 
by Sir Henry Clinton for having a portrait of 
Washington in his possession; and Henry 
Cruger, the colleague of Burke from Bristol, in 
the British Parliament. 


|the Press by Mr. 





Who was this fourth person of that name? 
and what books and accounts did he take away, 
and to what place ? SPER, 


Tue CoveNANt oF Grace.—“ A Treatise of 
the Covenant of Grace,” etc., by “Mr. John 
Cotton, Teacher of the church at Boston in 
N.E.” The second edition, a copy by far larger 
than the former, and corrected also by the 
author’s own hand. This copy was fitted for 
Tho. Allen, minister in Nor- 
Printed by Ja. Cottrel, for John 
Rising-Sun in Pauls Chureh- 
yard, 1659.” “The Stationer to the Reader” 
says, “I have of late received (from a neer 
Friend and Relation, one of the Reverend Elders 
of that Church) another copy of the said Trea- 
tise, far larger than the former (above a third 
part) corrected also in some places by the 
author’s own hand before his death . .. . the 
Amanuenses, who did take the Notes of his 
Sermons, some writing the same more largely 
and exactly than others, and several Copies so 
taken, being presented to the Rev. Author to 
correct. He, as he had leasure (willing to gra- 
tifie the desire of his Friends), did peruse and 
rectifie the sense with his pen, as he went cur- 
sorily over the same J.J 

Who was this “ neer Friend and Rel: ation,’ 
the London “ Stationer ?” 


wich. ‘London, 
Allen, at the 


* of 


Boston. 
FreNEAv’s Time-Prece.—At 
Freneau’s Time-Piece cease ? 
New York. 


what date did 


r ow. 


Bowrz Kyirze.—From whom did the Bowie 
Knife receive its name? J.D. 


BEETHOVEN AND Boston.—I cut the following 
from Dwight’s (Boston) Journal of Music of 
Oct. 23d, 1852. 

Who knows anything about the query ? 

S. A. G. 


Boston. 


Mr. Epiror: The following extract from Bee- 
thoven’s conversation books, translated from a 
new edition of Schindler’s Life of Beethoven, 
was printed in the Zranscript some months 
since, with the request that the circumstance 
alluded to might be explained; but it elicited 
no reply. Hoping for better success in gaining 
the desired information, it is now sent to you by 

Yours, ete., 

“1828. From a conversation with his friend 
Buhler, who was connected with an extensive 
mercantile house. (Beethoven, some time be- 
fore this meeting, had received a proposition to 
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write an oratorio for Boston in North America, 
attd indeed at any price). Bihler asked: The 
oretorio for Boston? Beethoven answered: | 
do not write that which I should most gladly, | 
but for the sake of money what I must. This 
is not saying that I write on/y for money. | 
When this period is past, I hope at last to write 
what for me and for Art is above all.—F aust.” 


Betrt.—James Bell, of Guilford, Medina County, 
Ohio, now 89 years old, was born at Boston, 
Mass., and at the age of five years was taken by 
Mr. James Wright to Greenwich, Mass., and 
thence, about five years after, to Salem, N. Y. 
Mr. Wright died in about six months, and the boy 
was brought up by Mr. John Gray. Mr. Bell 
had brothers, Robert and William, and one sis- 
ter, Margaret, but he does not remember his 
father’s christian name. The father and bro- | 
thers were absent at sea when he left Boston. 
Other particulars will be furnished by D. Tilton, 
25 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., or James A. Bell, 
Guilford, Ohio. 

Mr. Bell would like to obtain information con- | 
cerning his ancestry, or of his father, his two | 
elder brothers, and his sister. i Ee 

Boston, March 20, 1858. 


Book or Common Prayer (vol. i. p. 88.)—| 
In Barber and Howe's Hist. Coll. of N. Jersey, 
N. Y. 1844, p. 154 & 155, we find in the biogra- | 
phical sketches, copied from the 5th vol. of 
Alden’s Coll. of Epitaphs, Notes, ete., the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“To get rid of the dominie, the Col. declared 
himself an Episcopalian”—(this refers to the 
disagreement between Rev. Girardus Hagoort, 
Minister of the D. Ref. Church at Second River, 
now Belleville, and his principal patron, Colonel 
John Schuyler, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury)—“and invited the Rev. Daniel Isaac 
Browne, rector of Trinity Church at Newark, to 
officiate at Second River . . to accom- 
modate the Dutch people . . . Col. 
Schuyler was at¢he expense of a Dutch and 
English impression of the Common Prayer Book. 
This was for many years used at Second River, 
but at present it is not known that asingle copy 
of it exists.” 

Rev. Dr. Benj. O. Taylor, on p. 301 of his 
Annals of the Classis of Bergen of the Ref. D. 
Church, N.Y. 1857, has followed Barber and 
Howe, and informs me that he has no other 
authority. 

I have made some inquiries for this American 
edition, in Dutch and English, but have not been 


| 574; issuing annually 23,150,000. 





successful. The descendants of Col. John Schuy- 
ler have not the book, and never heard of it. 
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There is, however, a copy of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in Dutch aon in possession of a 
lady in the State of New York, and from the 
somewhat similar sounding German name of the 
printer, Schiller, and the Dutch name of the 
Colonel, Schuyler, I am inclined to think that the 
mistake has originated. 

The title page of this Dutch copy is lost, but a 


| title page to the psalter has the following 
| imprint :— 


“London: 
Gedrukt by Johan Hendrick Schiller. 
MDOCII.” 

Query.—Was there ever a Dutch and English 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer issued in 
this country ? S. A. 

JERSEY Ciry, 1858, 


REPLIES. 


Newspapers IN Unitrep Strates.—The article 
in your vol. ii, p. 6, from an English news- 


| paper, relating to American newspapers in 1813, 


is a very brief synopsis of an interesting article 
in Niles’s Weekly Register of 1811, based upon 


| the table of newspapers in Thomas's History of" 


Printing, made up early in 1810, 

The Washington City Gazette estimated Amer- 
ican newspapers, in 1814, as follows : 280 weekly, 
20 semi-weekly, 18 tri-weekly, 28 daily, total 
The number 
of paper-mills was 187. 

For statistics of paper and printing at different 
periods in the United States, see Munsell’s Typ. 
Miscellany, pp. 94-145. The number of papers 
printed in the United States at this time cannot 
be estimated with much precision. New York 
alone has nearly 600. The New England States, 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, abound 
with them. The whole number is between three 
and five thousand, perhaps. J. 


Unirep Srares Cents (vol. ii., pp. 91,152). 
—b. H. H. in your May number states that no 
cents were coined in 1823. He is mistaken; I 
have two in my possession. NUMISMATIST. 

BanGor, ME: 


Toe Onpest Darry Newspaper (vol. ii, 
p. 150).—The “Pennsylvania Packet and Gene- 
ral Advertiser,” which was commenced in 1771 
by John Dunlap, was published, in 1784, Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, by David C. 
Claypoole. Its last issue, as a tri-weekly, was 
Saturday, Sept. 18, 1784, No. 1754. The next 
paper, No. 1755, was issued Sept. 21, by John 
Dunlap and David ©. Claypoole, as the “* Penn- 
sylvania Packet and Daily Advertiser,” and from 





12 
that day onward it was published daily. In 
Isaiah Thomas’s History of Printing, and in- 
deed in every book containing any account of 
American newspapers, it is alluded to as the first 
daily newspaper in the United States. The 
name was afterwards changed to ‘* American 
Daily Advertiser.” It isnow the ‘ North Amer- 
ican.” In the year 1832, a paragraph in some 
newspaper stated that the New York Gazette 
was the first daily paper in the United States. 
Mr. Poulson, who was then the proprietor of 
the American Daily Advertiser, noticed this 
error, and gave a brief history of his paper. 
then remarks, “It was undoubtedly the first 
daily paper printed on the American continent, 
north or south. 
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made in the wilds of Virginia, Bancroft quotes 
tymer and the life of Hooker. The ponderous 
tomes of the former I have had no time to refer 
| to; but in running over the leaves of the latter, 
| I can find no allusion to the work. It has been 
| said on other authority, however, that George 
Sandys had been engaged ‘in his translation of 
the Metamorphoses before he came to America, 
and that during his residence here he completed 
}it. Can S. A. G, inform me whether there is 
| any positive evidence of his having ever been in 
| this country at all? His brother, Sir Edwin 
Sandys, was “Treasurer of the Plantations,” 
| and lived in Virginia. GRIFFON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The present editor remembers | 


the occurrence perfectly—it was noticed at the | 


time in almost all the papers published in Amer- | 


ica as a most enterprising and hazardous under- 
taking.” The distinct recollection of the vene- 
rable and respected Zachariah Poulson would 
itself be sufficient to establish the fact. 

The inquiry of your correspondent, H. W., 
will, it is hoped, bring out information as to the 
time when the first Daily was issued in other 
places; and also as to which of the newspapers 
now in existence in New England and else- 
where can trace its origin to the earliest date. 

RETSILLA. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 25, 1858. 


ConTINENTAL Money (vol i., p. 279).—It may 
interest J. C. to know that the “ Iistorical 
Sketch of Continental Money,” by Mr. Breck, is 
in print. It was published in the Transactions 
of the Historical and Literary Committee of the 
Amer. Philosophical Society, Vol. iii., Part 1. 
Philadelphia, 1843. G, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


De SenecrutTe (vol ii., p. 151).—S. A. G. is 
informed that a translation of Epictetus’ Morals, 


collected. by Arrian, was printed (and it is be- | 


lieved translated) in this city in the year 1729; 
and that **Cato’s Moral Distiches, Englished in 
couplets,” by James Logan, was printed here by 
Franklin in 1735. With these exceptions, Lo- 


gan’s translation of Cicero’s De Senectute was | 


the very first translation of a classic in this 
Western world. 
in 1744. In 1750 was reprinted in Lon- 
don. In 1756 at Glasgow, and in 1778 
another edition appeared in London, when Dr. 
Franklin’s name was inscribed on the title-page 
as the author, and a likeness of him attached to 
it. This, however, was a mere 
trick to promote the sale. As authority for the 
statement that Sandy's translation of Ovid was 


it 


bookseller’s 


It was printed by Franklin, | 


AmerioaN Revoturion (vol. ii., pp. 150, 187). 
—The name of RioHarp SNowDEN is given as 
author on the title-page of the Baltimore edi- 
tion of the “ American Revolution,” referred to 
| by your Correspondent “ Twenty-Four,” p. 159, 

May 1858. I have three editions of this work, 
| and it nay be well to remark that the title of 
each differ somewhat from the others. 

]. The American Revolution ; written in the 
style of Ancient History. In Two Volumes. 
This is the edition described by your correspond- 
jent. Each volume begins with Chapter I., and 
}ends with Chapter XXX., making, together, 
|sixty chapters. The second volume is called 
|The Second Book of the Chronicles of the 
Wars,” ete. 

If. The American Re rolution e Writte a 
Scriptual or Anowent Historical Style. 
Ricuarp Syowpen. Baltimore: Printed by W. 
Pechin, No. 10 Second Street. [No date.| At 
the end of the Table of Contents this follows: 
“To which is added, The American War 
Poem, by the same Author.” Here the work 
is in one volume, the chapters are in one con- 
tinued series, numbered from one to sixty. 
The History ends on page 360. Then 
the Poem, with a separate title page. 

The Columbiad ; or, a Poem on the American 
War, in Thirteen Cantoes. Ry Ricttarn Svow- 
pEN. Baltimore: Printed by W. Vechin, No. 
10 Second Street. [No date.] The Poem has 
forty-four pages. 

Lil. The History of the American Re volution, 
in Scripture Style. To which is added the Li 
claration of Independence, The Constitution of 
the United States of America, and the Interesting 
Farewell Address of General Washington. 
Frederick County, Md. Printed and published 
by Matthias Bartgis, at Pleasant Dale Paper Mill, 
1823. The copyright is in the name of Matthias 
Bartgis, as proprietor. This edition, like the pre- 
(ceding, is in one volume, with the chapters 


“i 


by 


a 


comes 
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numbered from one to sixty. The History ends 
on page 207: the volume contains 264 pages. 
B. F. 


Wasninerton, D.C. 


(vol. ii, p. 61).—The first edition of this 
Sermon was printed in London, in 1622. Ano- 
ther was printed in Boston, in 1724; and a third 
was published at Stockbridge, Mass., in the year 
1822. 7; Appendix to the Stockbridge edition, 
and Dr. A. Hyde’s Sermon, preached at Lee, 
Mass., on the two hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims. J.P: 


Portraits oF WASHINGTON (vol. ii. p. 151).—In 
“The Constitutions of the several independent 
States of America, . arranged with a preface 
and dedication, by the Rev. William Jackson ; 
London, 1783,” there is a portrait of Washington, 


picture,” 1783 It is a caricature of any re- 
semblance. A liberty cap rises behind the 
frame of the picture, with a rattlesnake protect- 
ing it, crowned with the motto, ** Don’t tread on 
me.” See also N. Y. State Lib. Cat., 1855, vol. 
iii.: Murray (James), An Impartial History of 
the present war in America, vol. i. London, 

778-80. 8 vols. 8vo.:—Impartial History of 
the War in America, ete. London, 1780. 8vo. 
for other portraits. I. A. 

Mrs. Crartotre Lennox (vol. i. pp. 215, 
281).—Senga doubts respecting the name of her 
father. In the “Lady’s Monthly Magazine,’ 
published soon after her death, it is said to be 
Massey, as mentioned by Mrs. Grant. Col. Eyre 
Massey commanded the Inniskilling, or 27th 
sritish regiment, which, after several years ser- 
vice in America, embarked at Quebec, for Tre- 
land, in September, 1767, but this person could 
not have been the father of Mrs.-Lennox if, as 
stated, he died soon after her marriage. 

Besides the works mentioned in the Zurepean 
Magazine, she published a translation of the 
memoirs of Mad. de Maintenon and of Sully. 
The preface to the latter was written by Dr. 
Johnson. It is remarkable that, enjoying a 
high literary reputation, and having published 
fourteen volumes of her own works, and as many 
translations, besides smaller writings, she was 
yet reduced to indigence. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for 1749 con- 
tains the following address‘ “To Mrs. Charlotte 
Lennox, upon seeing her poems and proposals 
for publishing them.” If we may credit the 
writer, she possessed beauty as well as wit. 


Dr. Keatina (vol. ii. 151, 187).—Your | 


correspondent, E., will find in Bishop England's 
works, (Vol. III. p. 251), the following informa- 
tion respecting Dr. Keating: 

“Soon afterwards another Irish clergyman 


| (Rev. Dr. Keating) came thither, and in the year 
20BERT CusnMAn’s Discourse on Setr Love. | 


1789 the little congregation (of Catholics in 
Charleston, S. C.) made an effort to purchase a 
small piece of ground. * * * In 1790, upon 
a review of the Constitution of the State of 
South Carolina, the odious clauses excluding 
Catholics from place and honors were struck 


| out, and in 1791 the Roman Catholic Church of 


Charleston was incorporated by an act of the 


| Legislature. Dr. Keating went from Charles- 
|ton to Pennsylvania, and died in Philadelphia. 


Thus was this little struggling flock again left 
without ashepherd. * * * In 1793, the Rev. 
S. F. O’Gallagher arrived in Charleston with the 


| authority of the Bishop of Baltimore to collect 
| the little flock.” W. 
engraved on steel, by W. Sharp, from an “original | 


Haarey, S. C. 


Gen. Jomn P. Born (vol. ii. p. 183).—Col. 
Gardener, compiler of the “ Dictionary of the 
United States Army,” informs me that Gen. 


| Boyd was a commander of Sepoys in the Mah- 


ratta service, where he was instrumental in 
saving the lives of an English garrison. This, 


| however, being considered an act of treachery 


to the power he served, he was obliged to leave. 
On his way to America he stopped at London, 
and the East India Company, in acknowledg- 
ment of his services in saving their garrison, 
gave him the privilege of importing a cargo of 
tobacco (Col. Gardener thinks), into their East 
India possessions, This privilege he sold, for a 
large sum, to a company in Boston. As it was 
to be “one cargo,” a large ship was built, which 
took the cargo and was admitted in accordance 
with the privilege. Col. G. thinks Gen. Boyd 
married in Boston, and it is possible some of 
your contributors there might give further in- 
formation as to his career there. The Boston 
papers of the day, which I have examined, only 


note his death, without any further comment. 


> 


“Tuer Curtovs Merpaw” (vol. ii., p. 151) 
described in your No. for May, with the excel 
lent effigies of W ashington, and the motto “He 


is in glory, the World in tears,” together with 
some interesting memorabilia, was issued at 
Newburyport on the occasion of their celebra- 
tion of the obsequies of Washington a few 
months after his decease. It was executed by 
one of the most ingenious, scientific, and prolific 
inventors and mechanics our country has pro- 
duced—Jacob Perkins, so widely known as 
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the inventor of the nail-cutting machine, and 


his improved method of engraving for bank 
bills, and other purposes. He executed dies for 
these medals, of the size of a quarter of a dollar 
and of a larger size. 

Their issue gave additional interest to the oc- 
casion ; but the artist was induced to issue them 
from his gratitude and reverence for the Father 
of his country. My recollection is, which is 
confirmed by the best evidence extant, that the 
device for the medal was furnished by Dudley 
A. Tyng, the collector of customs at Newbury- 
port, a ripe and prominent scholar in those early 
days of our literature, and a generous, chari- 
table man. He was father of the Rev. S. H. 
Tyng of New York, and grandfather of Dudley 
A. Tyng, whose extraordinary merits have re- 
cently caused his melancholy death to be so 
universally lamented. He was prevented from 
taking holy orders as an Episcopalian, by the 
great expense it required, and he became a 
lawyer, highly distinguished for his law re- 
ports. 

The oration at Newburyport was by R. T. 
Paine, a poet of the highest genius, author of 
“ Adams and Liberty;” a student then under 
‘udge Parsons, who, in approval of his oration, 
presented him one of these medals in gold. 

8S. Swerr. 
Boston, June 15, 1858. 


YANKEE Doopte (vol. i. pp. 26, 92, 124, 221, | 


$14).—The following article, which is cut from 
The Press a Philadelphia paper, of Sept. 1857, 
will probably be acceptable to those readers of 
the Hisroricat Magazine who take an interest 
in the history of our popular national air. 
Ricumonp, VA. T. H. W. 
Tue Arr or YANKEE Dooprr.—During my 
residence in London, several years ago, the fol- 
lowing letter came into my possession, and 
thinking that it might prove of some interest to 


your many readers, I inclose you a copy for | 


publication in The Press. Whatever may be the 
origin of Yankee Doodle, it has become to us so 


entirely national in its character, that any infor- | 


mation in relation to it cannot fail to be received 
with great interest by the American people. 
The writer of the letter, Dr. Rimbault, is an 
eminent professor of music in London. 


and preservation of the popular airs of England 
and other countries, and his thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject about which he writes 
renders him high authority, and enables him to 
throw additional light upon the origin of our 
most popular national melody. The letter reads 
as follows: 


| ‘Kitty Fisher’s Jig.’ 


He has | 
devoted many years of his life to the collection | 
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* Lonpon, July, 21, 1854. 

“Dr. Rimbault presents his compliments to 

, and regrets very much that owing to his 
being away from London, ’s letter has re- 
mained so long unanswered. 

“With respect tothe air of Yankee Doodle, the 
earliest copy which Dr. Rimbault has found is 
in ‘ Walsh’s collection of Dances for the year 
1750,’ where it is printed in 6-8 time, and called 
‘Fisher’s Jig.’ This is very interesting, be- 
cause for more than half a century the air in 
question has been sung in our nurseries to the 
verse, 

“** Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it; 
Not a bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it.’, 


** According to a set of old engravings of Lon- 
don characters (probably by Holler), published 
in the reign of Charles II, Kitty Fisher figures 
as a courtesan of that period. This seems to 
send the time back a long way. 

“It has been said that the air of Yankee 
Doodle dates still further back, and that the 
verse 

‘** Yankee Doodle came to town, 
Upon a little poney; 
He stuck a feather in his hat, 

And called it macaroni.’ 
relates (with the alteration of Nankee for Yan- 
kee) to Cromwell. The lines are said to allude 
to his going into Oxford with a single plume 
fastened in a knot, called a macaroni. But 
this is all conjecture; all that we know for 
certain is, that the air in question was known in 
England the first half of the last century as 
Dr. Rimbault has all the 
popular music of England from the earliest time, 
but finds no trace of the air of Yankee Doodle 
(in print) before the year 1750. 

‘629 Sr. Mark’s Crescent, Regent’s Park.”’ 

In connection with this subject, I also learned, 
when in London, that about the middle or to- 
wards the close of the last century, there’ was a 
musical clock attached to a church in the “ City ” 
proper, somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
famous Bow-bells, which daily, at the hour of 
twelve, among other melodies, played the air of 
Yankee Doodle. 1 endeavored to trace the 
story to its foundation, and ascertain, if possible, 
the exact locality of the edifice that cohtained 
the clock; but the labor was in vain. Nothing 
definite could be learned, and no vestige of the 
building could be found. The simple story that 
such a thing had been was all that time, in its 
ravages, had permitted to come down to the 
present. Yet, whether it be true or false, there 
can be no doubt of the fact that the air of Yan- 
kee Doodle was composed and sung long before 
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the American Revolution. 
taught it to their children, little dreaming that 
the day would come when from their loins 
would spring a generation of men who would 
take that strain, and, blending it with a nation’s 
glory, make it echo along the whole earth’s sur- 
face. And now it has become the song of a 
great people. 


wings,” Yankee Doodle may be heard mingling 


with the morning breeze and lingering in the | 


evening air. Simple and touching in its melody, 


it has a magic influence to stir up old memories | 


in the patriot’s heart, whether he be in his own 
native land, or on some distant foreign shore. 
And it will continue to thrill with its resistless 
power the people of our Union, as long as we 
preserve the land our fathers left us an un- 
divided and unbroken heritage. 
Faithfully your friend, 
Herman Leian. 


“THe CONNECTION BETWEEN GREENWICH AND 
THE AMERICAN Coxontes ” (vol. ii., p. 152). 

G. I. will find in Oliver’s Puritan Common- 
wealth, p. 270-1 (published by Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, 1856), the notice which he 
seeks of the supposed representation of the Co- 
lony of Massachusetts Bay, in the English Par- 
liament, by the member from East Greenwich. 
I think Massachusetts was the only American 
Colony of which such a claim of representation 
was ever made, 

G. Hl. will probably find that in the Royal 
patents to New England and New York, the 
‘manor of East Greenwich, in the county of 
Kent,” was named, merely as a well-known 
example of the socage tenure, and not from any 
connection between it and the American Colo- 
nies. D. W. P. 


West WINSTED, Cr. 


At Wilmington, Del., April 8, the Rev. Berner 
Jupp, D.D. He was born in Watertown, Conn., 
in 1776, graduated at Yale College in 1797, was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Moore of New York, 
in 1798, and filled the sixty years of his minis- 
terial life in various important duties, in 
different dioceses; holding the rectorship of 
St. James’ Church, New London, Conn., for 
fifteen years, being a pioneer of the church in 
North Carolina, and holding a missionary Station 
at St. Augustine, Florida. He was one of the 
early Presidents of St. John’s College, Annapolis. 
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English mothers had | At Reading, Mass., April 16, Gzorge Minor, 


Esq., aged 41 years. He was son of Hon. 
Stephen and Rebeca (Trask) Minot, and was 
born in Haverhill, Mass., 5th of January, 1817. 
He graduated with distinction at Harvard Col- 


|lege, in 1836, and immediately afterwards en- 


tered the Law School at Cambridge, where he 


| remained two years, when he left and completed 
Wherever “ civilization spreads her luminous | 


his legal studies in the office of the Hon. Rufus 
Choate of Boston He was admitted to the Suf- 
folk bar in April, 1839, and immediately began 
the practice of his profession in Boston, where 
he soon attained to an eminent rank. Possessing 
a mind remarkably clear and logical, his counsel 
was sought in important and intricate cases, 
which required great acumen, keen discernment, 
and a nice discrimination. But he was more 
widely known by his editorial labors. He was 
the editor of the United States Statutes at Large 
during the last ten years. He also assisted Mr. 
Peters in the preparation of the first eight 
volumes of the Statutes, published in 1848, to 
which he furnished a full and complete general 
index. He was also associate reporter of the 
decisions of the late Judge Levi Woodbury in 
the First Circuit Court, and edited an edition of 
the nine volumes of the English Admiralty 
Reports, which was republished in Boston in 
1854. In 1844 he edited the work which made 
his name familiar to every Massachusetts law- 
yer—the Digest of the Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, to which he added a 
supplement in 1852, and, until compelled by the 
state of his health to lay aside his labors, he was 
intending to prepare a revised edition of the 
work, and including the later reports, to make 
it more completely useful to the profession, 


| more just to his own reputation, and that of the 


court whose learning and ability it would illus- 
trate. 

He was for many. years solicitor of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad Corporation, and in that 
apacity was called on to advise in very many 
delicate and difficult controversies and delibera- 
tions, and in all he was remarkable for honesty 
of purpose, firmness and discretion. Apart 
from his profession, his reading and specula- 
tions were various and extensive. Elegant 
general literature, music, of which he was a 
lover and master, politics, and theology, em- 
ployed his attention. In his religious belief, 
while he did not receive as a whole, the creed of 
any sect, he was sincere, earnest, catholic. He 
made the Bible his constant study ; he read and 
explained it in his house, and his heart em- 
braced, as his reason acknowledged its truth. 

The funeral services of the deceased were 
conducted in the church by three clergymen of 
different denominations, namely: the Rev. Wil- 





liam Barrows, his pastor, Trinitarian; the Rev. 
Thomas Daws, of South Boston, Unitarian; and 
the Rev. Thomas Worcester, D.D., of Boston, 
of the New Jerusalem Church. 


The Honesdale Democrat, published in Wayne | 


County, Pennsylvania, records a noticeable case 
of longevity : 

“In February last, we chronicled the death 
of Mr. Michael Grinnell, of Olinton Township, 
at the advanced age of one hundred and six 
years. To-day we have to record the decease 
of Mrs. Sarah Benjamin, in Mount Pleasant 
Township, on the 20th instant (April), at the 
still greater longevity of one hundred and four- 
teen years, five months, and three days. 

“Her maiden name was Sarah Mathews, and 
she was born in Goshen, Orange County, N. Y., 
on the 17th of November, 1748. She was thrice 
married. Her first husband was Mr. William 
Reed. He served in the Revolutionary army in 
the early part of the struggle, and died of a 
wound received in Virginia. Her second hus- 
band was Mr. Aaron Osburne, of Goshen, N. Y. 
He also was in the army of the Revolution, but 
survived the war. Her last husband was Mr. 
John Benjamin, with whom she settled in Mount 
Pleasant in 1812. He died four years afterwards. 
She had five children, the youngest of whom is 
70 years old. She has left four generations of 
descendants. From her youth until past forty 
years of age, she was in the midst of the rough 
and stirring scenes of border warfare or of the 
Revolutionary struggle. Up to the latest period 
of her life, she distinctly recollected the family 
of Mr. Broadhead, whose sons, in 1755, boldly 
resisted a party of two hundred Indians, making 
a fort of their house. She was in the vicinity 
of Minisink when Brant, the Indian chief, led a 
party of Indians and Tories through that settle- 
ment, scalping the inhabitants and burning the 
houses. After the second marriage, she accom- 
panied her husband in the army. During marches 
she made herself useful in preparing food, and 
when in quarters engaged in sewing for the ofli- 
cers and men. She was, however, ready for any 
service which circumstances seemed to require. 
When the army was engaged in embarking some 
heavy ordnance at Kingsbridge, on the Hudson, 
ostensibly to attack New York, then in the 
hands of the enemy, it was necessary to do it in 
the night, and to place sentries around, lest they 
should be observed or taken by surprise. 
husband having been placed as a sentinel, she 
took his place with overcoat and gun, that he 
might help to load the heavy artillery. 
Washington came round to examine the outposts, 
and detecting something unusual in her appear- 
ance, asked, ‘Who placed you here?’ She 
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| promptly replied, in her characteristic way, 
| ‘Them who had a right to, sir.’ He, apparently 
| pleased with her independent and patriotic spirit, 
| passed on. She accompanied the army with her 
husband to the South, and was present at the 
siege of Yorktown and the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. During the battle she was busy in car- 
rying water to the thirsty and relieving the 
wants of the suffering. When passing where 
|the bullets of the enemy were flying, she met 
Washington, who said, ‘ Young woman, are you 
not afraid of the bullets?’ She pleasantly an- 
swered, ‘The bullets will never cheat the gal- 
lows.’ She possessed extraordinary energy, even 
in her extreme age, and would relate the events 
of her early days with all the vivacity of youth. 
Up almost to the period of her death, she exer- 
cised herself in carding and spinning. The fine- 
ness and uniformity of her yarn was a wonder 
and an admiration. She visited her friends on 
foot, making long walks, and when she used a 
carriage, disdained to be helped to enter it. Two 
or three years ago, she remarked that she had 
never been sick but once. She then sent for a 
physician, who left her some medicines. After 
he had gone, she, not liking the smell of it, 
‘threw the dirty stuff into the fire, and then had 
to pay for it.’ The simplicity of her life was 
peculiar. For some time past she has been re- 
garded as a sort of curiosity, on account of her 
great age and vivid recollection of events long 
past. Many visitors called upon her, and were 
always received with cheerfulness, and went 
away surprised and delighted with her flow of 
genial humor, combined with rare physical acti- 
vity. For a long period she was ready and 
cheerfully waiting to depart, and her end was 
calm and peaceful.” 


At Washington, D.C., April 29, Hon. Joun 
JaMEs Ginonrist, of Charlestown, N. Il., at 





Her | 


Soon | 


the age of about 50 years. He was the son 
of Captain James Gilchrist, of Medford, Mass., 
in which town he was born about the year 
1808. He graduated at Mlarvard College in 
1828. After passing through a course of legal 
studies, and having been admitted to the Bar, 
he settled as a lawyer in Charlestown, 
where he rose rapidly to distinction, and was 
early appointed to offices of trust and import- 
ance. He was first elected a Representative 
from Charlestown to the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature. Soon afterwards he was appointed Reg- 
ister of Probate for Sullivan County, and subse- 
quently was elevated to the post of Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of New Hampshire. This 
office he held until 1855, when he was appointed 





Presiding Judge of the United States Court of 
| Claims, which holds its sessions at Washington, 
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whither he had gone professionally when his 
death occurréd. In all these important stations 
he discharged his duties with distinguished abili- 
ty. He was aman of profound legal learning, 
and of extensive and varied acquirements. Of 


a genial, social and cordial disposition, he was | 


highly respected and greatly beloved. He mar- 
ried a daughter of the late Hon. Henry Hubbard, 
formerly Governor of New Hampshire. 


At Naples, May 1, Epwarp 8. Barrnonomew. 
He was born at Colchester, Conn., and became 
early a resident of Hartford. He first learnt 
dentistry, then pursued painting, and afterwards 
sculpture, in which department of art he was 
distinguished. From 1845 to 1848 he had charge 
of the Wadsworth Gallery in Hartford, then 
came to New York, and not long after made 
Italy his residence. The poet Bryant, in a letter 
to the Evening Post, dated Rome, May 21, says: 
“You have heard of the death of poor Bartho- 
lomew, the sculptor. He came to the hotel at 
Naples, where I was, the evening before I went 
with my family to Castellamare; I was absent 
a week, and when I came back he was dead, 
and in his grave. He had fought a hard battle 
with poverty, and had just won it; orders were 
beginning to come in upon him from all quar- 
ters, and his great griet, when he breathed his 
last, was, that he could not place his mother in 
that state of comfort which he could easily have 
secured to her if a brief respite from death had 
been allowed him. I have been to his studio 
since my arrival in Rome, and there I saw the 
last work of his hand—a fine statue, justifying 
the reputation he has lately acquired—Eve, after 
the Fax, in an attitude of dejection, and wear- 
ing an expression of profound sorrow. I could 
scarcely help fancying that the marble figure 
mourned the death of the artist to whom it 
owed its being.” The constitution of Bartho- 
lomew, never strong, had been enfeebled by « 
severe attack of small pox before leaving Amer- 
ica. An interesting account of his last hours, 
(with notices of the works in progress in his 
studio) has been published in a letter to the 
New York Herald (June 6) from the artist, Mr. 
S. 8. Osgood, who was with the sculptor at the 
close in Naples. 

At Fairfield, Cumberland County, New Jer- 
sey, May Ist, Rev.. Ernan Ospory, in his hun- 
dredth year, having been born in Litchfield, Fair- 
tield County, Connecticut, on the 21st of August, 
1758. At the age of 17, Mr. Osborn volunteered 
as a private soldier in the Revolutionary army, 
served in the campaign of 1776, and was in the 
retreat through New Jersey. The greater part 
of his regiment were taken prisoners at Fort 
Washington, but he escaped through the happy 
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accident—or, as he called it, a “merciful Provi- 
dence” —of being absent on sick-leave for a few 
| days at the time the fort surrendered. His fel- 
| low-soldiers who were taken, died or suffered 
| terribly in the “Old Sugar House” or the prison 
ship. On the expiration of his term of service, 
he returned to his father’s home in Connecticut, 
| and afterwards went through the regular course 
|of studies at Dartmouth College. He was one 
of the four graduates of that institution, all lately 
living, whose combined ages exceeded four hun- 
dred years. At the age of twenty-seven he was 
licensed as a minister in the Presbyterian church, 
and his first and only charge was the Old Stone 
Church, at Fairfield, New Jersey, where he re- 
sided altogether seventy years. He was installed 
in the year 1789, and resigned his charge as ac- 
tive pastor in 1844, making a period of fifty-four 
years of uninterrupted labors ever one flock. 


At Albany, N. Y., May 5, Arcnrparp MolIn- 
TYRE, in his 86th year. He was a native of Ken- 
more (Perthshire), Scotland, but came to this 
country before the Revolution, when but four 
years old. After remaining a short time at Al- 
bany, his family removed to Montgomery county, 
where Mr. McIntyre rose rapidly to wealth and 
social distinction. He was a Member of Assem- 
bly from Montgomery in 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801 
and 1802. He again was in the Assembly in 
1804. In 1806, Mr. McIntyre was appointed 
Comptroller, an office which he held till 1821, 
when, in consequence of his refusal to pay claims 
rendered by Gov. Tompkins, for services and 
disbursements during the war, which he con- 
tended were without sufficient vouchers, he was 
removed. ‘Time and the subsequent acknowledg- 
ment of the country, vindicated the claims of 
Tompkins; though the controversy and the ac- 
cusations to which it gave rise, embittered the 
declining days of the patriotic Governor. Mr. 
Hammond concludes a review of this harsh con- 
troversy to which these disputed accounts gave 
rise, by saying, that the advantage derived by 
the great personal popularity of Gov. Tompkins 
was nearly balanced by the universal confidence 
entertained by all parties in the integrity and 
purity of the motives of Mr. McIntyre. In pri- 
vate life all men admired and loved him; and 
in discharge ot the duties of Comptroller for 
many years and under various administrations, 
he had afforded such proof of his fidelity to the 
State, thaf no man, even in those times, ventured 
to charge hin with intentional error. Mr. Me- 
Intyre was chosen to the Senate from the west- 
ern district, in the heat of the controversy ; but 
the reconstruction of the Senate, by the Consti- 
tution of 1821, put a period to his term in a few 
months. He was then elected for four years 
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from the Fourth District, having changed his 
residence to Albany. On withdrawing from that 


body, he took charge of the State lotteries, in | 


which, in partnership with John B, Yates, he 
amassed a fortune. With the expiration of his 
contract with the State, the business of lotteries 
ceased, 
gomery County in 1828, when the vote of the 
State was divided between Jackson and Adams, 
he voting for the latter; and was one of the 
electors who voted for Harrison in 1840. He 
was, adds the Aldany Argus, a man of integrity, 


of method and exactness in business, and of great | 


enterprise. Even in his latter years, when he 


might have been content with his ample fortune, | 
he preferred to use his means for the develop- | 


ment of the mineral resources of Northern New 
York. Time did not efface, even in his extreme 


old age, the characteristics of his Scottish na- | 


tionality. 


At Leavenworth, K. T., May 16, General Prr- 
SIFER Frazer Smirx. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, November 1798; was a graduate of 
Princeton, and studied law in Philadelphia. He 
practised his profession in New Orleans. 

The story of his military life is succinctly told 
in the army order of Gen. Scott, dated New 
York, May 21.—“ General Smith, though he 
was commissioned in the regular army only at 
the beginning of the Mexican War, had, with it, 
as a volunteer from Louisiana, previously made 
two campaigns against the Florida Indians, and 
in that capacity, attracted by his gallantry, zeal, 
and intelligence, the complimentary notice of 
all his commanders and associates. Even while 
at the bar and on the bench, strategy, tactics, 
and military administration mostly occupied his 
attention, so that when he became colonel of 
the new rifle regiment, May 27th, 1846, he was 
already one of the best read soldiers in our ser- 
vice. Hence, in the following September, he 
took a distinguished part in the capture of Mon- 
terey, and, in the following year won yet higher 
renown at Contreras, Churubusco, Chapultepec, 
and the Belew Gate of the Mexican capital.” 

His death at Fort Leavenworth while prepar- 
ing to march with the reinforcements for Utah 
was, in consequence of previous illness, not unex- 
pected. 


At New York, May 30, Witt1am ALEXANDER 
Durr. He was born Sept. 8, 1780, at Rhine- 
beck, Dutchess County, N. Y. His father was 
Commissary-General for the Northern Depart- 
ment, and a member Of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety. After the declaration of peace, 1783, 
he began the study of law with the eminent, 
Peter S. Duponceau, in Philadelphia, and con- 
tinued it with the late Nathaniel Pendleton, of 
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| New York. During the guasi war with France 
of 1798, he obtained the appointment of mid- 
shipman in the navy, and served under Decatur, 
On the adjustment of the French question he r 

sumed his law studies with Pendleton, and being 
admitted to the bar in 1802, shortly afterwards 
formed a connection in business with Edward 
Livingston, who was then district attorney and 
mayor of the city, which continued until the 
latter’s removal to New Orleans. He then 
formed a professional partnership with his bro 

ther-in-law, Beverly Robinson. About this 
period he made his first essays in authorship as 
|} a contributor to a partisan weekly paper, the 
Corrector, conducted by Dr. Peter Irving, and 
enlisted in the support of Burr. It was a tem- 
porary affair, and the parties engaged in it were 
by no means committed subsequently to any dis- 
affection towards the high character of General 
Hamilton. Mr. Duer shortly after joined Liv- 
ingston at New Orleans, and devoted himself to 
the study of the Spanish civil law. He was 
successful, but was induced by the climate and 
his marriage with a lady of New York, the 
daughter of William Denning, a prominent Whig 
of the Revolution, to resume his practice in the 
latter city. In his new position he contributed 
literary articles to his friend Dr. Irving’s news- 
| paper, the Morning Chronicle. We next opened 
an office in his native town, Rhinebeck, and in 
1814 was elected to the State Assembly. In 
this position he was appointed chairman of a 
committee on colleges, academies, and other in- 
terests of science and literature, and succeeded 
in the passage of a bill which is the original of 
the existing law on the subject of the common 
school income. He was also chairman of the 
important committee which arraigned the con- 
stitutionality of the State law vesting the right 
of river navigation in Livingston and Fulton. 
He continued in the legislature till 1817. Dur- 
ing this time he bore a prominent part in laying 
the foundation of the present canal legislation, 
and employed his efforts to check abuses grow- 
|ing out of the old lottery system. In 1822, 
with the adjustment of the courts under the 
new constitution, he was appointed Judge of the 
Supreme Court, in the third circuit, and held 
| the office for seven years, till his appointment, 
in 1829, to the presidency of Columbia College. 
He delivered to the seniors a. course of lectures 
on the constitutional jurisprudence of the United 
States. These “outlines” were published in 
1833, and subsequently revised and issued in 
Messrs. Harper’s “Family” and “School Dis- 
trict” libraries. In 1856, the book, enlarged 
and improved, was published by Little, Brown 
& Co. Dr. Duer’s presidency of the college, 
which closed with his retirement in ill health in 
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1842, was marked by his high-toned and gentle- 


manly administration of its affairs. His courtesy, 


while it called for little exercise of discipline, | 


secured him the respect of the students. Dur- 
ing this period, at the request of the corporation, 
he delivered a eulogy upon President Monroe, 


which was pronounced in the open air from thie | 


portico of the City Hall. After his retirement, 
President Duer resided at Morristown, 
Jersey. His restored health and leisure gave 
him opportunity for literary pursuits, which he 
availed himself of to write the life of his ma- 
ternal grandfather, Lord Stirling, which was 
published as a volume of their collections by the 
Historical Society of New Jersey. In 1847 he 
delivered in the college chapel an address before 
the literary societies of Columbia College, which 
has been published; and in 1848, an historical 
address of interest before the St. Nicholas 
Society, in which he reviews his early reminis- 
cences of New York, and describes the scenes 
connected with the inanguration of Washington. 
This was published, and forms a valuable contri- 
bution to American historical memoirs. In this | 
account we have foilowed a minute and authen- | 
tic notice of President Duer’s life in Duyck- | 
inck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature. | 

At Georgetown, D. C., May 30, Commodore | 
Tuomas Ap Catespy Jongs, of the U. 8. Navy. | 
He was of Welsh descent, born in Virginia, in 
1789. He entered the navy in 1805, and re- 
ceived a captain’s commission fourteen years 
later.” From 1808 to 1812 he was engaged in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and distinguished himself 
in the suppression of piracy, smuggling, and the 
slave-trade. During the war of 1812 he pro- 
tected the coast trade in that quarter. His con- | 
duct at the time when the British naval expedi- 
tion against New Orleans entered Lake Borgne, | 
where he, with a small flotilla, endeavored to 
intercept forty British boats, received the high- 
est commendation, although it resulted in his | 
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Dr. James 

He was a 
native of Coleraine, and has followed the prac- 
tice of his profession from the commencement 
in Greenfield. In addition to the practice of 
his profession, which was extensive, he devoted 
much time to the study of the natural sciences, 
and was a frequent contributor to the pages of 
Silliman’s Journal. He was the first to dis 
cover and bring to notice the existence of bird 
tracks in the sandstone of the Connecticut val- 
ley, and at the time of his illness was engaged 
upon an extensive work on this subject, which 
was being published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, and which would have been completed 
during the present year. The lithographed 
illustrations of his work were done with his own 
hand by a process invented by himself, and re- 
produce the originals with wonderful fidelity 
and delicacy. He leaves a widow and three 
daughters. 


At Greenfield, Mass., June 9, 
| Deane, of typhoid fever, aged 56. 


Aotices of Hew Publications. 


Rus-ell’s Magazine. Charleston, S. C., 1858. 


The February number of Russell’s Magazine 
contains a great variety of interesting matter, 
and may well stand as a fair specimen of that 
clever monthly. Amongst the articles, the lead- 
ing one, and much the most elaborate, relates 
to “ Hamilton and Burr,” and should be read 
in connection with another essay on the same 
subject, published not long since in a well known 
magazine, in whose pages the choicest wits of 
the northern Athens are said to air themselves. 
Trescott’s ‘ Diplomatic History” forms the sub- 
ject of another well written article, in which the 
reviewer intimates Mr. Trescott’s intention to 
follow up the “ Diplomacy of the Revolution,” 





surrender. Rising steadily in his profession, in 
1842 Commodore Jones commanded the Pacific | 
squadron, In the summer of that year, fearing 
a cession of Mexican territory to the British, he 
summoned the Governor of Monterey to sur- | 
render, and intended to seize San Francisco and 
other points supposed to be in the plans of the 
British admiral. Immediately after the Ameri- 
can flag had been raised on the old fort, Com- 
modore Jones found that he had been mistaken. 
No cession of territory to Great Britain had 
been contemplated. For this indiscretion Com- 
modore Jones was suspended from service for a 
time, and in 1805 was placed on the retired list 
by the Naval Board. He resided in George- 
town after his retirement, indulging a taste for 
agricultural pursuits. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


and the * Diplomatic History of the Administra- 
tions of Washington and Adams,” now published, 
by a continuation of the series in two additional 
installments to the present time. The complete 
work, should it be finished as begun, cannot fail 
to be a standard authority on our diplomatic 
history. 

The following parallel between Hamilton and 
Burr is taken from the article already referred 
to, on those rival statesmen, and shows how 
much influence is exerted by political partisan- 
ship in shaping public opinion in reference to 
the estimate formed of leading men; for*it is 
easy to see that the writer’s bias is in favor of 
the republican or democratic party, of which 
Burr was a prominent member, while Hamilton 
was the acknowledged head of the other side: 
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**Notwo men of American history, before, dur- 
ing or since the Revolution, admit of so perfect 
a pairing as Hamilton and Burr. The resem- 
blance is marvellous. The diffieulty is not to 
find a likeness, but a difference. They are twin 
specimens of humanity. 

“We may begin with their birth. They were 
nearly of the same age, the difference being less 
than a year. Burr was born in February, 1756, 
Hamilton in January, 1757. They were both 
small men—active, vigorous, enduring—of hand- 
some features, of fine address, of cultivated 
minds; fond of books and versed in them; ad- 
dicted to society, which they equally adorned ; 
delighting in the company of ladies, in which 
they shone with a wit, refinement and polish 
which amounted to a kind of fascination; in 


both, admiration for the sex sometimes ended in | 
intrigue; both were gentle and amiable in do- 


mestic life—good fathers, husbands, masters; 
both again were men of inordinate ambition, of 
great ability, of restless activity of mind, of 
popular talents, successful soldiers, lawyers, poli- 


ticians, leaders of party ; they were matched in | 


every particular of figure, face, manner, pursuit, 
temper, disposition, strength and weakness ; were 
competitors during life, and the event which 


deprived the one of existence, destroyed the for- | 


tunes of the other, and drove him into exile. 
“‘ At the beginning of the Revolution they were 
both very young men. 


Hamilton was soon at the head of an artillery 
company, which he disciplined and commanded 
with extraordinary skill. Burr rose from a sick 
bed to join in the expedition against Quebec. 
No advice, remonstrance, or authority of his 
friends could restrain him. It was the most ad- 
venturous exploit of the war, and fitted to eapti- 
vate the imagination of the bold and young. He 
performed his part in it with such zeal and 


adroitness, that he became forthwith one of | 
He was at the side of his | 


Montgomery’s aids, 
General when he fell in the fatal attack that 
ought to have been successful. In the conster- 


nation and flight that followed the death of the | 


leader, Burr took the body of Montgomery on 
his shoulders—he being a mere boy, the Gene- 


ral, a man of the grandest proportions—and | 


made a desperate but unsuccessful attempt to 
earry it off the field. 
hibited a gallantry and intelligence that obtained 
for him universal attention and applause. 

“It was in this unlucky affair of the siege of 
QueBec, that one of those little incidents oc- 


eurred, which throw the charm of a smile over | 


the grim visage of war, and illustrate the high 
courtesy which should mark the soldier’s cha- 
racter equally with undaunted courage. When 


They rushed into the | 
conflict with the fiery ardor of the war-horse. | 


In the whole affair he ex- | 
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Burr’s stores were reduced to a biscuit, he went 

to a brook not far from the camp to get a drink 
| of water. He was about to dip it up in the 
| crown of his hat, when a British officer, who 
| had come to the brook from the opposite side 
| for the same purpose, offered-him a tin cup that 
| he had brought with him. The offer was ac- 
| cepted, and led to a pleasant conversation. 
| When they parted, the English officer presented 
| Burr with the half a horse’s tongue—a munifi- 
cent gift toa man who had just devoured his 
| last biscuit—and expressed the hope that if they 
| should meet after the war’s termination, they 
|might become better acquainted. Thirty-six 
|-years afterwards, Burr, in exile and want, met 
the officer in Scotland, and was entertained by 
him, at his house, with cordial hospitality. At 
the end of another period of twenty-four years, 
Burr, abandoned by the world, failing in health 
and stricken with palsy, was taken by the daugh- 
ter of this officer into her house in New York, 
nursed and attended to with all the tenderness 
of a daughter, and was buried and mourned over 
by her, when her care could no longer keep the 
old man of eighty from the grave. 

“On subsequent occasions, and in separate com- 
mands, Burr exhibited all the brilliant qualities 
of a soldier—brave, active, vigilant, strict in dis- 
| cipline, skillful in conciliating the devotion of 

his troops, he was a tower of strength to the 

county of Westchester, in which he was sta- 
tioned, and where his memory was always cher- 
ished. 

** Hamilton was equally distinguished. He was 
present and actively engaged in the battle of 
White Plains, of the Brandywine, of Monmouth, 
of York Town. He led, with Laurens, the storm- 
ing party that took one of the advanced redoubts 
in the lines at York Town, when the French 
troops stormed the other. He was fertile in re- 
sources, and prompt and decided in action. 

“ Again, the two young oflicers were aids of 

General Washington. They were both discon- 
tented with the labors of the desk, which their 
chief bore without flinching, and exacted with- 
out reserve or remorse. They both abandoned 
the station; one, soon and quietly; the other, 
after along and able service, and a small mis- 
understanding with his commander. They were 
both, with an equal amount of modesty, thorough- 
ly persuaded that they were cleverer fellows 
than their chief, and that, although he was a 
| very worthy, honest gentleman, they were able 
to conduct the war and control the nation with 
much greater ability and success. On this mat- 
ter the parallel is complete between the two 
| colonels of nineteen and twenty. They were 
| alike models of soldierly accomplishments and 
| Modest assurance, 
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“From the field they betook themselves to the 
bar. Burr was admitted after a few months’ 
study, notwithstanding the laws and rules of 
court, which required three years’ attendance in 
a lawyer’s office. But he was a gallant officer. 
His studies had been interrupted by his public 
services. Could it be permitted, that his devo- 
tion to his country should prejudice his claims ? 


He was subjected to a searching examination, | 
| this time, was immersed in law. 


stood fire like a veteran, and was admitted to 
practice forthwith. Hamilton was not behind 
his rival in industry. They soon became the 
leaders of the bar. 
two sides, there is always room for two. Hamil- 
ton and Burr were the two. Hamilton acquired 
a large practice very soon. One merchant of- 
ered him a fee of a thousand dollars, equal to 
five now, in advance for possible services. He 
rejected the fee as too great. 
illustration of the value affixed to his services; 
the rejection of the offer, an example of self- 
denial to which law history supplies us with 
nothing similar. We must go back to the vir- 
tuoas reserve of the young Hebrew in Potiphar’s 
household, for a subject of comparison. Burr 
had the reputation of never having lost a case 
which he conducted in person. He defined law 


to be, whatever was boldly asserted and plaus- | 


ibly maintained. This is certainly far nearer the 


mark than the famous flourish of Ilooker, de- | 


scribing it as seated in the bosom of God, with 
a voice like the harmony of the spheres. Hooker 
had evidently never attended a trial or entered 
a court-house. From his definition we may form 
some idea of Burr’s boldness and plausibility. 
His reputation for success became so great, that 
if he accepted a case, the opposite party forth- 
with would very often compromise the dispute. 

“In eloqnence, as advocates, they were fairly 
matched. Hamilton was more declamatory, im- 
aginative and poetical; Burr clear, pointed, con- 
cise and compact. Both were celebrated as able 
and eloquent speakers before court or jury, and 
were perpetually pitted against each other in 
every important case. 

“They both betook themselves to politics. 
What lawyer ever has sense enough to refrain? 
But these men plunged into the slough with the 
desperate energy of an ambition. that, in both 
alike, was a consuming fire. They immediately 
became leaders—chiefs of parties; Hamilton of 
the old federal party, formed at the adoption of 
the constitution; Burr of what they themselves 
styled the republican, and their opponents the 
Jacobin party. 

“In their political conflict and career, Hamil- 
ton began sooner and with great advantages. 
Ife was an active and influential member of the 
Convention which formed the existing Constitu- 
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tion. He was prominent in the State Conven- 
tion of New York, by which the Constitution 
was adopted. He was the especial friend and 
favorite, as far as our model man could be said 
to have a favarite, of General Washington, 
under whose auspices the New Government was 
launched in 1789. He became Washington’s 
Secretary of the Treasury. He had the ear and 
confidence of the President. Burr, during all 
He was poor, 
ha’? married Mrs. Prevost, for love, a widow, 
older than himself, not only without money, but 
with two big boys to support and educate. He 
worked hard, trained up the boys to be success- 
ful men, got fairly afloat at the bar, was ap- 
pointed Attorney-General of New York, and 
then pursued the footsteps of his rival in the 
race of federal politics, with his usual. dextrous 
activity. 

“His career was unprecedented. In 1791 he 
was elected Senator, and, with King, represented 
New York in the Senate of the United States. 
And here began the internecine war between 
Hamilton and Burr. Hitherto their rivalry had 
apparently been friendly. Even after this period 
it seemed to continue so. They were still asso- 
ciates, dined with the same persons and at each 
other’s houses; but from this day, on Hamilton’s 
part, all was hollow. Burr became the embryo 
Cesar, the Catiline, the conspirator, the man 
without political or moral principles, in the 
opinion of his rival. And why this change or 
bitterness? Among politicians the hostility is 
easily understood. Schuyler and King were the 
first New York Senators. Schuyler drew the 
short term, King the long. Burr had superseded 
Schuyler, and Schuyler was the father-in-law of 
Hamilton. This is all, and this is enough.”— 
pp. 386-8. 

‘** Hitherto the suecess of the two men, so small 
in stature and so gigantic in ambition, was nearly 
equal. They were both in the front rank in 
Washington. Hamilton was Secretary of the 
Treasury, and very high in the President’s con- 
fidence, with immense reputation for financial 
ability and general statesmanship. Indeed, his 
friends began to think him the only statesman. 
It was about as sagacious a notion as to ascribe 
the motion of a ship, through the sea, not to 
the great ship, but to the little Remora that 
happens to be sticking to its bottom; but the 
notion has supporters even now. Burr, also, 
was not without his fame. He was a celebrated 
orator. Rufus King was the grand federal war- 
horse, and Aaron Burr was selected as his rider. 
He was one of the very first men of the Sena‘e, 
rose to great eminence with his party, and was 
second to Jefferson only in the republican ranks, 
When, in 1794, it had been resolved by the 
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government to withdraw Gouverneur Morris, 
who was hateful to the French, and to send, in 
his place, a member of the opposition as more 
acceptable to the French nation, a caucus of that 
party selected Mr. Burr, and through Madison 
and Monroe, as a committee, pressed him on the 
attention of the President with great and re- 
peated earnestness. But Hamilton had already | 
begun to denounce Burr as the embryo Owsar, 
the conspirator, the Catiline, without political 
or moral principles. It is not to be supposed 
that what he said to his political friends in dis- 
tant places, by letter, he scrupled or neglected 
to say to the President. The result is easily 
seen. The President refused to appoint Mr. 
Burr, for the reason that he had never appointed 
to office any man of whose integrity he had a 
doubt. It was certainly no great compliment to 
Clinton, who had made Burr Attorney-General, 
and afterwards offered him a seat on the Su- 
preme Bench of New York, nor to Madison and 
Monroe, and their compatriots, to charge them 
with dealing in unsound wares, and selecting | 
dishonest men for high and important trusts; | 
but it is a very striking illustration of the feud | 
between the two New York game-cocks, and of | 
the adroit skill with which Hamilton seized | 
every chance to crush the Casar that stood in | 
his way. 

“So Mr. Burr did not go to Paris, where, with | 
his tastes and his talents, his fascinations and | 
graces, speaking French like a Frenchman, and | 
making love like a courtier of Louis XIV., with 
unbounded talents for all sorts of intrigue, in | 
which, according to John Adams, he was sur- 
passed by Hamilton only, and with unflinching | 
courage to dare anything, there is no telling | 
what he may have done. Our excellent Presi- | 
dent sent, in his stead, Colonel Monroe, who 
could not ask for his coffee and toast in French, 
was never an admirer of bright eyes, was quite | 
too ugly a fellow to win their regards if he had 
been, but who was a Virginia gentleman, and | 
therefore a more fitting representative of a 
grave and virtuous Republic in a foreign state.” 
pp. 390, 391. 





Colonial Records of Rhode Island. Vol. IL. 
The State of Rhode Island is exceedingly for- 
tunate in having in the office of Secretary of | 
State a gentleman of great industry, of liberal 
views of “what constitutes a State,” and of | 
rare attainments in historical and antiquarian | 
lure. This gentleman is Hon. John R. Bartlett, | 
author of the “‘ Dictionary of Americanisms,” of | 
a valuable work on the Progress of Ethnology, | 
| 





and also of a ‘Personal Narrative” of the ex- 
pedition for settling the boundary between the 


| the people. 


|mens of 


United States and Mexico, of which expedition 
he was the earliest commissioner on the part of 
the United States. 

Bringing to the office of Secretary of State 
in Rhode Island the gathered fruits of the 
studies and services of many years, he has, in 
addition to the regular duties of his office, un- 
dertaken the preparation of the entire Records 


| of the State, from its earliest settlement to the 


Revolution. These records are now in progress 
of publication under the authority of the General 
Assembly of Rhode Island, and the third volume 
of the series has just been issued. It embraces 
the period between 1678 and 1706, beginning in 
the closing years of the reign of Charles II. and 
ending in the third year of Queen Anne, and 
is particularly valuable and interesting on ac- 
count of the illustrations which it affords of the 
colonial antecedents and effects of the revolution 
of 1688. 

It was a period of unusual perplexity and an- 
noyance to the little c@lony that was planted 
around Narragansett Bay, both on account of 
the aggressions of her sister colonies of Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts, who together claimed 
nearly the whole of her territory, and also be- 
cause of the continual encroachments of the 
royal prerogative on the rights and interests of 
The most important topics which 
find their illustration in this third volume of 
Mr. Bartlett’s series are:—1. The disputes with 
Massachusetts and Connecticut relating to the 
boundaries. 2. The charges brought against the 
colony by Edward Randolph, the commissioner 
of Charles II. 8. The annulling of the charter 
by James IT., and the subjection of the colony to 
the despotic government of Sir Edmund Andros, 
King James’s Governor of New England. 4. 


| The overthrow of Andros at the revolution of 


1688, and the reéstablishment of the charter. 
5. The renewed complaint brought against the 


| colony before William and Mary, and the com- 


mission of the Earl of Bellomart. 6. The rela- 
tions which were alleged to be sustained to the 
colony by Captain Kidd and other pirates, who 
made their rendezvous at some of the islands 
in Narragansett Bay. 

These topics of local history will serve as speci- 
the interest which belongs to the 
volume, quite independently of its character as 
a record of the ordinary proceedings of the 
government of the time. The student of Rhode 
Island and of New England history will find in 
its contents a complete outline of the most im- 
portant proceedings, both domestic and foreign, 
in which the colony was then involved. 

But Mr. Bartlett has not been content with 
publishing the mere records and documents 
which he found in his office. Wherever these 
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were incomplete he has attempted to make them 
complete, and where deficient he has often suc- 
ceeded in supplying them. In doing this he has 
obtained several valuable papers from the 
archives of the States of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New York, and also from the his- 
torical societies of some of these States. But 
he has taken by far the larger portion of these 
super-added papers from the unequalled collec- 
tion of materials for early American history, 
belonging to Mr. G, Carter Brown of Provi- 
dence. This gentleman, several years ago, 
caused all the papers relating to his native State, 
in the state paper office in London, to be copied 
and bound together for his own library, to which 
historical scholars, both in Europe and America, 


have so often had occasion to acknowledge their | 
These papers of local history are | 


indebtedness. 
exceedingly valuable. Mr. Bartlett, in each of 
his volumes, has drawn from them very largely. 


In the present volume the materials derived | 
from this source amount to nearly one-third of | 
| covery and preservation of the history and an- 


the entire contents. 
These volumes of Colonial Records reflect the 


highest credit both on their accomplished and | 


liberal-minded compiler and editor, and also on 
the State of Rhode Island, whose history they 
so largely illustrate. They will be welcomed 
and treasured up by that large class of the com- 
munity who are interested in the materials for 
American history. 


secuted for conscience’s sake, the cradle of un- 
qualified religious freedom—made its way up to 
the period of American Independence. W. G. 


Pistorical and Biterary Intelligence. 


The letter of Hernando de Soto, forming the 
leading article in this number, comes to us from 
Buckingham Smith, Esq., Secretary of the 
United States Legation at Madrid, who, it is well 
knowy, has devoted much time to the Spanish 


archives during his residence in that capital: | 


The name of De Soro is associated with scenes 
of wild adventure and heroic achievement in the 
conquest of Peru, and the exploration of the 
southwestern territory of the Union. He was 


the first European who is known to have seen | 


the Mississippi, in discovering which he perished, 
and was buried beneath its waters. But the ac- 
counts of his adventures are so confused and un- 
certain, that to most persons they seem more4ike 


a tale of romance than sober history ; and hence, | 


whatever throws any real light upon the char- 


acter of the man should be welcomed as an im- ! 
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They will remain forever in | 
our literature, a monument of the struggles and | 
difficulties through which the ancient colony’ 
of Rhode Island—the earliest home of the per- | 
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| TTY ‘ 
portant contribution to the scanty knowledge 


we have of him. 

This letter was written before De Soto under- 
took the conquest of Florida, and shows, says 
Mr. Smith, “ what the busy head of the soldier 
was upon,” before he engaged in that disastrous 
enterprise. It is clear that he had not been un- 


|mindful of himself in the distribution of the 


spoil after the conquest of Peru, nor was he un- 
reasonably moderate in his demands. The sig- 
nature is a great rarity, and we have given an 
exact fac-simile of it to gratify the curiosity of 


| our readers. 


In this connection it will not be amiss to men- 
tion a recent publication in ‘The History and 
Antiquities of the city of Sr. Auveustine, Flo- 
rida, founded a. p. 1565, comprising some of the 
most interesting portions of the early history of 
Florida.” The author is Mr. George R. Fair- 


| banks, and the work is “‘ Respectfully inscribed 
’ J 


to Buckingham Smith, Esq., U. S. Secretary of 
Legation at Madrid, to whose efforts in the dis- 


tiquities of the Spanish dominion in America, 
grateful acknowledgment is due from American 
Scholars.” Neither care nor expense seems to 
have been spared in the production of this 
volume, which is handsomely printed and illus- 
trated with maps and views of a most interest- 
ing character. Mr. Fairbanks deserves the 
highest credit for the good taste with which he 
has embellished his work, as well as for the 
satisfactory character of his researches. 


On the 13th of February, 1854, the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania established a Publica- 
tion Fund, by the terms of which any person, on 
the payment of twenty dollars, becomes entitled 
to receive a copy of all future publications of the 
society during the term of his life. The fund 
already amounts to $13,500. The first volume 





published under this arrangement was the his- 
tory of Braddock’s Expedition; the second is 
just out of the press, and contains the following 
articles : 

I. Some account of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, by Alexander Johnston. 

II. Journal of the General Meeting of the 
Cincinnati in 1784, by Major Winthrop Sargent. 

III. The Insurrection of the year 1794, in the 
Western Counties of Pennsylvania, by Town- 
send Ward, librarian of the society. 
| IV. Presentation to the society of the Belt 
|of Wampum, delivered by the Indians to Wil- 
| liam Penn, at the Great Treaty under the Elm 
| Tree, in 1682. 
| V. The Acadian Exiles, or French Neutrals, 
}in Pennsylvania, by William B. Reed, the pre- 
| sent U. 8. ambassador to China. 

VI. The case of Major André, with a review 
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of the Meouans of it in Lord Mahon’s History | 
of England. 

We have no time at present to do more than 
announce the appearance of this noble volume. | 
Much new and original matter is embodied in 
its pages, of the greatest historical interest and 
importance, and highly satisfactory to the sub- 
scribers to the society’s Publication Fund. 

The New York Historical Society, emulous of 
the success of the Pennsylvania institution, has 
started a similar plan, varying in some of its de- 


tails, for the purpose of continuing its new series | 


of collections, of which two and a half volumes 
have already seen the light. 

The American Antiquarian Society of Massa- 
ehusetts has done the same, and it is under- 
stood that the fund is made up, chiefly by the 
liberality of the President, Hon. Stephen Salis- 
bury, to the amount of six thousand dollars, as 
stated in the published reports of the late meet- 
ing of the society in Boston. The volumes 
already published by this opulent institution, 
are three in number, viz: vol. 1st, in 1820; vol. 
2d, in 1836; and vol. 3d, in 1857. Under the 
new arrangement it is expected that a volume 
will be published every year. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society is in- 
debted to the estate of the late Samuel Apple- 
ton, of Boston, for a fund of ten thousand dol- 
lars, the proceeds of which are appropriated to 
the collection and publication of histerics ul mat- 
ter. The last two volumes of the society’s col- 
lections, including Bradford’s newly discovered 
history of Plymouth Colony, so ably edited by 
Charles Deane, Esq., have been published at the 
charge of this fund. Without the aid of any 
fund, however, the publications of that venera- 


ble association had already reached the goodly | 
of thirty-two volumes, so full of preg- | 


number 
nant matériel, that no library of American his- 
tery is complete without them. 

We shall have the pleasure of presenting to 
our readers, in our next > a valuable and 
interesting paper from Prof. James Renwick, 
entitled ‘“‘ Reminiscences of the first Introduction 
of Steam Navigation,” read before the 
York Historical Society. 

We have received the first number of the 
Fire Lands Pioneer, published under the super- 
vision of the “Fire Lands Historical Society,” 
at Sandusky, QGhie. 
commencing with June. It contains addresses 
delivered before the society, and brief histories 
of towns in Huron and Erie counties, prepared 
by the early settlers. The committee state -in 
their prospectus that the “second number will 
contain a list of members of the society, 
and numerous reports relating to the history, 
incidents of settlement, etc., of townships of 


| Sieawain and Erie counties. It is the design of 
the committee to publish, either in full or in con- 
densed form, ad/ the reports of this character 
that are furnished to the society by the residents 
‘of the townships; and the publication of the 
Pioneer will be continued until reports from all 
the townships in the Fire Lands are printed in 
its pages. Besides these township reports, there 
will be many interesting historical incidents 
connected with the settlement of the Fire 
Lands; so that the numbers of the Pioneer will 
include all the material necessary for a correct 
and complete history of the Fire Lands.” We are 
glad to see the progress this young society is 
making, and trust its labors will be crowned 
with success. 

We would invite our friends, in various parts 
of the country, to keep us informed of the pro- 
gress of any local histories, and other items of 
interest in their vicinities. 

By mistake, the date affixed to “ Hutchin- 
son’s” article, in our last number, was omitted. 
It was prepared in Jan. last. 

A recent correspondent of the Richmond Dis- 
patch gives an account of the visit of Governor 
Wise to the birthplace of Washington to survey 
the grounds of the Wakefield estate, preparatory 
to carrying out the plans authorized by an ap- 
propriation from the State, and in fulfillment of 
the conditions upon which Col. Washington pre- 
sented the ground around the birthplace of 
Washington, and the graves of the Washington 
family, to the State. 

“In February, 1856, Col. Lewis W. Washington 
presented to the State of Virginia, on certain 
conditions, the ground comprising the birth 
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place of George Washington, and the graves of 
the Washington family, on the Wakefield estate 
in this county. This estate was sold in 1813, 
by Col. George C. Washington (who derived it 
from his father, William Augustine Washington) 
to John Gray, of “Traveller’s Rest,” Statford 
county, reserving sixty feet square of the ground 
around the birthplace, and twenty feet square 
around the vault. Col. Lewis W. Washington 
(son and heir at law of Col. George C. W: ae r- 
ton), therefore presented these reservatiofts ‘ 
the mother State of Virginia, in perpetuity, « 
| condition solely that the State shall require the 
said places to be permanently inclosed with 
an iron fence, based on stone foundations, to 
gether with suitable and modest (though sub- 
stantial) tablets to commemorate the rising 
generation of these notable spots. Gov. Wise 
accepted the donation, and addressed a message 
to the Legislature, asking an appropriation to 
comply with the conditions. The request, after 


on 





some delay, was granted, and the sum of $5,000 
appropri ated for the purposes mentioned. ” 





